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The Small Manufacturer Now Has 
His Opportunity 


His Rise Out of Ashes of Depression Is Hailed by Bankers as Portending 
Better Things for All 


By Roy Dickinson 


‘THE other day when I was talk- 
ing to an official of an impor- 
tant bank, he told me that the small 
manufacturer was in his opinion 
the banker’s present best bet—also 
a real hope of the long awaited na- 
tional recovery. 

“They can move quicker,” he 
said, “and in times like this, that 
is a most important consideration.” 

This banker has one manufac- 
turer, a borrower, who discovered 
that his market had totally shifted. 

Formerly most of his output had 
been sold to travelers on their way 
to Europe. When steamship travel 
decreased, sales for the most profit- 
able item dropped badly. 

He wasn’t too involved in finan- 
cial worries to jump into an in- 
vestigation of where and how he 
could sell one of his other prod- 
ucts. 

He found there was a market for 
a smaller, more reasonably priced 
item. So expensive traveling bags 
became a new outdoor, camper- 
hiker’s kit, advertising mediums 
were changed and a new appeal 
adopted. Sales are now growing in 
a small way, but the curve has 
started in the right direction. 

Another small manufacturer, a 
close personal friend of the banker, 
almost went broke in a price war 
in the low priced candy field. He, 
too, moved quickly. 

Thirty days ago he started sell- 
ing from gaily painted trucks, 
parked just off main traveled roads, 
a new confection specially designed 
for the hurrying motorist. It isn’t 
a product similar to Good Humors, 


Table of Contents on page 130 


but the same general sales idea is 
being used. Tried out in one State, 
the idea is going well. District ad- 
vertising in newspapers will soon 
begin, to be followed by an in- 
genious direct-mail campaign to 
automobile owners in a new terri- 
tory. 

Next to the ability to change 
more quickly than the big organ- 
ization, this banker places these as 
the small man’s main present as- 
sets: Lack of bonded indebtedness ; 
no watered stock; no “over” organ- 
ization; no loads of dead capital ; 
no high fixed charges. The small 
manufacturers who seem to him 
to be such good risks now weren't 
big enough or unlucky enough to 
get in on the investment-banker 
managed mergers, some of which 
always seem to end up with all too 
ample fixed charges to meet, and 
with much stock, which had its 
effect on morale, as it sunk lower 
day by day. 

For a banker, this man was 
rather unusual in his final asset 
rating for small independent manu- 
facturers. He said they were lucky 
and in a fortunate position because 
they were not banker-managed. 

“They haven't had our hatchet- 
men in on their picture,” was one 
of the ways he said it. 

Hatchet-men, put in as watch 
dogs of dwindling treasuries, must 
have one way minds. They are put 
there to cut, pare down, cut some 
more.’ So that many a manufac- 
turer, perhaps seething with a new 
idea, has no opportunity to give 
the buying public a chance to pass 
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on its value. It would cost money 
to try. 

No money must be spent at all, 
so the new idea or product is never 
tried, advertising is “out.” 

This progressive banker, by the 
way, thinks that the banker’s 
hatchet-men in many a_ business 
must now be supplemented by, or 
even displaced by, idea men, mar- 
keting minded. 

One more point my informative 
banker acquaintance mentioned to 
the credit of the small man was 
that he wasn’t as bound by tradi- 
tion as the larger, older establish- 
ment. Perhaps he started only four 
years ago. If he has weathered the 
last two, he has the mental equip- 
ment to try a totally new plan, 
product or idea if it looks good. 
No precedents prevent him. 

The small orders that are de- 
veloping in many lines of business, 
too insignificant for the great es- 
tablishments to bother with, are 
being handled, the banker said, by 
little plants with small organiza- 
tions and no past tradition or mem- 
ories of great orders to bother 
them. 

The banker asked me if I real- 
ized that approximately 2,100 small 
independent organizations scattered 
all around these United States sell 
their whole output to Henry Ford. 
Did I know that despite last year’s 
conditions the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road had made an official announce- 
ment that 438 new industrial en- 
terprises had been established along 
its lines during the twelve months ? 

I didn’t know either of those 
facts I told him; but they were 
interesting, if true. 


Revamping a 


Big Plant 


Two friends of his had purchased 
at receivership prices a rubber 
goods factory in South Jersey. It 
had expanded in boom times and 
was a big plant with idle machin- 
ery, floor space. These two men 
had moved the business, cut per- 
sonnel and overhead, and even be- 
fore they developed an improve- 
ment they have in mind to sell, had 
turned a killing monthly deficit into 
a small but respectable profit. 

What would he advise, I asked 
him, if he were a small manufac- 
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turer, or if he were in the adve 
tising agency business, for ex- 
ample? 

“If I had any money or cre 
at all, I'd know it was my | 
chance now,” he replied. “I'd gi 
the customer something new, re 
sonably priced. I wouldn’t have 
make a big profit, but I’d try 
make a small one and I'd tell pe 
ple about my product and plant 
a small, consistent way.” 


ow = 


A Suggestion for 
Advertising Agents 


When I repeated my questior 
about advertising, he disclaimed ; 
knowledge of the details of t! 
business, told me he would n 
think of advising any man how | 
run his business anyway, and ther 
made what I consider a real sug- 
gestion. 

“I know one thing I'd do,” he 
declared. “I'd get in the old car 
and go out of this town for a 
while. First I’d make a list of small 
plants that make things like tools 
for the home, household appliances, 
drug products, and so on; then I'd 
call on them. There are a lot oi 
small plants making fine things, 
and believe me I'd find ’em and I'd 
tell ’em.” 

One of the things he would tell 
them was that in 1893 (I think it 
was that year he mentioned) many 
big plants were out, many small 
ones came up. Some 40 per cent of 
the property of the country changed 
hands. (That sounds impossible but 
he said it.) 

He would tell them also that 
every real depression always works 
some sort of a revolution in busi- 
ness though most people don’t care 
to admit it at this time. Out of 
every period of chaos new leaders 
emerge, many of whom have never 
been heard of before. 

Another thing he would tell them 
is that the small manufacturer al- 
ways has his big chance in such a 
period and a lot of them are | 
ginning to see it; also, before long 
they are going to get a lot of en- 
couragement from tankers who 
don’t sleep nights when they have 
idle money in their vaults. 

“You birds who write make me 
sick,” he said, “when you assume 
that the only thing necessary is for 
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CULTIVATE RHODE ISLAND IN 1932 





For Registering Your Message— 


The EYES Have It! 


You may read with undisturbed atten- 
tion while a voice drones against your ear 
drums, but— 


What your EYE is drawn to, your mind 
receives. 


In Rhode Island— 
ARTGRAVURE Has It! 


Of better-than-average spenders in this 
better-than-average State market (families 
with earned incomes of $3000 or more) 7 out 
of 10 read the Providence Sunday Journal. 


Of Sunday Journal features, Artgravure 
easily holds most universal appeal. Even the 
comics fans rate Artgravure a close second. 


The fascination of pictures is enhanced by 
subjects of strong local interest. And this 
registering power of Artgravure costs only 
8 cents a line over run-of-paper! 


Arovidence Sunday Tournal 


Largest Circulation of Any Single Rhode Island Newspaper 





CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston « New York «Chicago San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
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the Federal Reserve Bank System 
to force easy credit. We can’t go 
out and make good borrowers, you 
know. We don’t like idle money any 
better than a factory owner likes 
idle machinery. The best borrowers 
now are small manufacturers who 
have guts; good, unencumbered 
and efficient small plants, ideas and 
good items to sell. Why don’t you 
tell them that and that there is 
money for the right kind of a 
borrower ?” 

“Can I send to you any of them 
who write me—if they have good 
character, a swell idea, and no 
bonded indebtedness ?” I asked him. 

“If you tell them my name, I'll 
murder you,” he threatened; “but 
their local bank will listen to a 
sound plan. 

“Tell them to stay away from 
the Wig banks. Let ‘em go to the 
local banker who knows them well.” 

The reason is that the big manu- 
facturer who is going ahead has 
present banking connections. His 
bank is with him. The big manu- 
facturer who is over-extended is 


being liquidated, deflated and all 
sorts of disagreeable things. So 
that leaves as best bet by a mile, 
Mr. Small Manufacturer with an 
efficient small plant and an idea. 


“Oh yeah,” was all I could think 
to say to such an outburst, having 
heard of a far from co-operative 
viewpoint on a local banker’s part, 
when he was approached by just 
such a manufacturer. 

Naturally, no sane person ex- 
pects a banker to lend money on 
good-will, good intentions, ideas or 
novel merchandising plans. Tangi- 
ble assets and collateral as well as 
character and ability are needed. 

Yet listen to this statement in a 
report made to the President by a 
committee of which a prominent 
commercial banker, Harry A. 
Wheeler of Chicago was chairman : 

“In addition to expansion of 
credit facilities including those al- 
ready instituted by the President, 
bankers of the United States may 
make their effective contributions 
to the national program for re- 
sumed normal activities, through 
assuming as liberal and encourag- 
ing an attitude as possible toward 
the credit requirements of their 


average customer. In considering 
extension of credit lines, bankers 
now might well give due weight to 
intangibles, to broad conditions i 
fluencing credit reports and to th 
related interests of the country and 
the general public.” 

Elsewhere in this notable report 
of the Wheeler Committee it 
made clear that the small manufac 
turer was in mind when the recom 
mendations were made. The report 
for example says again: 


Its operation (Reconstruction Finar 
Corporation) will be helpful but under 
existing conditions it cannot release cer- 
tain types of credit at points most n« 
essary to the stimulation of buying ar 
expanding production and distributiv 
among that class of smaller producers 
and distributors whose number is legio: 
and whose aggregate contributions to t! 
unemployment situation would be ver 
great if made effective. 


_ These passages and several others 
in the report which refer to the 
fact that loan committments should 
be considered not alone on current 
operating reports but “the average 
record of the enterprise over a 
period of years, the character oi 
the borrower, and the needs of the 
community,” are all grouped unde: 
a recommendation in bold face type 
which says: BANKERS MUS1 
BROADEN VIEW. 

And my banker friend insists 
that the banker viewpoint is actu- 
ally changing fast, which I hope is 
so. 

It is high time it did, for if de- 
flation so highly recommended by 
so many of them sometime ago is 
working out the way they said it 
would, then I’m a Chinaman. 

If Bill Peterson down the street 
with a small factory, no high fixed 
charges and an idea for a new 
home air cooler for summer to be 
retailed at $47.50 isn’t a better risk 
than mysterious foreigners X, Y 
and Z, then I’m two Chinamen. 

As a matter of fact, I know of 
seven or eight small manufacturers 
who have just started advertising 
new products who were able to get 
the money from banks to do the 
job. I hope to tell about a few of 
these manufacturers in a forth- 
coming issue. 

We are in the midst of an indus- 

(Continued on page 111) 
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Bringing Architect and - 
Owner Together 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


does double duty for its Advertisers 


Those who make and sell building materials recognize the Architect 
as the most powerful single influence upon the purchase of their 
products. But they know, too, that the Owner, who controls the 
purse strings, dominates by his mere expression of desire. It is the 
Architect’s job to provide what the Owner wants. 


Recognition of this fundamental relationship has long been domi- 
nant in the policies of House Beautiful. Here the interests of 
Architect and Owner are brought together. And the result is that 
House Beautiful is held in highest esteem by Architects, as proved 
by their subscriptions. 


Evidence of this policy and of the response to it is found in House 
Beautiful’s annual Small House Competitions. Here is a list of 
entries in the five competitions preceding the one now in progress: 


First Competition, 1927......... 241 entries 
Second - 1928 244 entries 
Third ” 1929 121 entries 
Fourth - 1930 241 entries 
Fifth " 1951 174 entries 


Total .......1021 entries 


These competitions and the Architect’s recognition of House 
Beautiful as the preferred medium for the publication of his work, 
contribute to the high character of the homes illustrated and 
described each month. 


Here then, in one media, your message does double duty; pre- 
senting to Owners and to Architects who serve them, the story that 
both must know and accept before a sale can be consummated. 


House Beautitul 


8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL SHELTER GROUP 





J. WALTER 
THOMPSON 


COMPANY 
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Product and market research 
Merchandising 
Complete advertising service in 
newspapers, magazines, radio, 


and outdoor 


An organization operating 
on-the-ground in the market 


centers of the world 


NEW YORK «+ 420 Lexington Avenue « 1 Wall Street 
CHICAGO + 410 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL - TORONTO .- ~ London 


Paris + Barcelona + Stockholm - Copenhagen - Berlin + Antwerp 





Sao Paulo + BuenosAires + Port Elizabeth + Bombay «+ Sydney 











When the Market Shifts Quickly 


How the Barton Manufacturing Company Moved with the Trend and 
Stayed with the Market 


ONSIDER two cases, two dif- 
ferent courses of action when 
the same problem was faced. 

One the grand old firm of Day 
& Martin, makers and advertisers 
of shoe polish in England for a 
century. 

The firm was mentioned and 
boosted in books by the following 
writers among others; Charles 
Dickens, Thomas Carlyle, George 
Eliot, Tom Hood and Bret Harte. 
A galaxy of good copy writers, 
that. 

No less a personage than Sam 
Weller of the White Hart Inn, 
polished eleven pairs of boots one 
morning and Dickens told how 
they shone, “for they used Day & 
Martin at the White Hart.” 

Charles Dickens kept boosting 
this product because he had worked 
for a competitor in his youth, and 
always felt they had underpaid 
him. 

Old Day & Martin saw the mar- 
ket change. People didn’t want 
the old style blacking any more, 
and a new product, wax polish, 
had come in to mect the changes in 
footwear which better tanning 
processes had developed. 

Day & Martin stuck to the old 
product, refused to change, stopped 
advertising, were sold out in 1923. 

There were also several shoe 
blackings in this country which 
disappeared though once heavily 
advertised because they didn't 
change their product. 

Now consider Dyanshine. 

In July, 1918, Warren D. Barton, 
a leather worker at Waco, Texas, 
developed a preparation both to 
dye and polish leather. It was first 
sold at Camp McArthur. News 
spread to other camps and sections. 
Early in 1920 thirty salesmen were 
selling it. 

Advertising started in news- 
papers in the South and West in 
1919. Beginning with $22,000 the 
appropriation had reached $80,740 
by 1921. 

The company grew and pros- 
pered. Then came changes in con- 


sumer buying habits. Women were 
sold different colors of shoes of all 
sorts of new and strange materials. 
Shoes became part of the costume 
instead of a mere covering for the 
feet. 

As the new trend came and 
women dashed merrily away from 
leather to a pursuit of snake skin, 
lizard skin, suede and various fab- 
rics of all colors of the rainbow, 
Dyanshine found its market walk- 
ing right away from it. So unlike 
Day & Martin, the company made 
a sudden shift to keep pace with 
its own shifting market. Moved 
by now to St. Louis it studied its 
buyers, decided to move right 
along with them. 


New Colors and 
New Materials 


Women’s footwear had become a 
matter of delicate colors and 
shades. Not only were the grays, 
tans and browns supplanted in 
many cases by reds, blues, greens, 
purples and pastels, but new basic 
materials were being used. There- 
fore, the Barton Manufacturing 
Company first of all worked out 
in its laboratory a new product, 
totally different from its old prod- 
uct in the form of a creamy-like 
lotion. In addition to that, the 
new product was perfumed to take 
away the disagreeable odor of so 
many of the cleansing fluids and 
polishes. Then a totally new con- 
tainer was designed of striking 
shape, with a new label and a com- 
plete color scheme. 

The name “Kydet” was decided 
on for the changed product. It 
was called a shoe creme instead of 
a polish or a dye and a new idea 
in advertising copy was adopted. 
The company which had served 
women in the past with their 
blacks, grays and tans, pointed out 
that the newer and fancier leathers 
were so different from the old ones 
because all of them were arti- 
ficially colored leathers and re- 
quired special care to preserve 
them. The company told how tt 
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lowa... 


the ideal 1932 
test market.... 














and The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune is the ideal medium to use 


In tough times advertisers need to test their ad- 
vertising and sales campaigns before jumping 
into huge expense more closely than ever be- 
fore. 


Iowa is the perfect test market. Here an adver- 
tiser finds cities, small towns and farms all 
covered by The Register and Tribune’s state 
wide circulation at a low milline cost. Every 
possible merchandising help is given. 


Test your new advertising theme, your new 
merchandising plan in Iowa with The 


Des Moines 





Register and Tribune 


245,241 Daily 217,418 Sunday A. B. C. 














THEIR 


Gay Co tors Last 


with this new 


Beauty Freatment 





“Kydet’ 
tinted fabric footwear 





Ore 





Kyd et 


SHOE CREME 





A Kydet Magazine Advertisement 


had worked out a chart to meet 
every fashion shade and that since 
“dainty leathers are as sensitive as 
your complexion” a woman should 
give equal care to her footwear. 
Keeping in close touch with the 
totally changed buying habits of 
its users enabled the company to 
tell them that all the smart, color- 
ful details of modern fashion in 
the way of bags, gloves, leather 
belts, all matching the shoes, could 
be kept new looking by correctly 
using the right color and shade of 
Kydet. Not only did the company 
have to offer such a change if it 
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wanted to keep its buyers, but also 
there was needed a special liquid 
which would apply to reptile skin 
or suede, silk and satin slippers, 
white linen and canvas. 

With all the unusual shades 
women wanted in order to tint 
their white silk or satin slippers to 
match gowns, it was necessary to 
give them a full range. The theory 
was that if you are going to follow 
a swiftly changing market, follow 
it all the way through. 

So a complete color chart was 
worked out which applied to glossy 
leather, dull finished leather, suede, 
reptile or alligator skin, silk, satin, 
linen and canvas. Nine various 
colors in leather alone in dark, 
medium, light and extremely light 
shades are given prominence in the 
chart which is used in all the na- 
tional advertising. 

During the current period the 
company has also brought out a 
companion product in smaller size 
for similar purposes which is 
called La Vida and sells for a 
cheaper price. 

This quick change of the Barton 
company to keep pace with a fast 
changing market brings into high 
relief one element about advertis- 
ing often lost sight of by those 
who claim for it complete power 
to pull the world out of its 
troubles. 

There needs to be a reconsidera- 
tion of the product in the light of 
new buying habits, as well as 
powerful advertising. Just massed 
advertising isn’t enough. 

It used to be said that Day & 
Martin passed out because the old 
firm stopped its continuous adver- 
tising, but the managing director 
of the company pointed out at the 
time that it was failure to change 
its product to meet new conditions 
which was the real trouble. 

The Barton Manufacturing Com- 
pany changed to another product, 
then advertised. Yet the daddy of 
the line, Dyanshine, is by no means 
out of the picture for that portion 
of the old market which still uses 
black and tan preparations, is be- 
ing continually reminded in other 
and different advertising that 
Dyanshine still is on the job t 
serve it. 
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Milwaukee Market 
Out-buys 28 States 


WASW >> —~ 51. 








HE Milwaukee retail trade area 

has 17,523 stores doing an annual 
business of $613,820,000 according to the’ 
Census of Distribution. In this compact, 
territorially small market containing 
1,230,000 people—all within fifty miles 
of downtown Milwaukee—you can sell 
more merchandise than in any one of 
twenty-eight states! 


‘The Milwaukee Journal covers more 


than 80% of the hage buying power in 
Metropolitan Milwaukee and reaches 
the cream of the buying power through- 
out the trading area. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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AND ALL AROUND THE TOWN)... 
department 

ago Daily 

HE department store is all things to all-purpose 

all people. On its floors mingle the tell the ste 
yacht and polo upper-crust, the middle As far bac 
class millions, and the lower income class. Chicago I 
Over its counters pass the expensive im- Hepertmont 
first quart 

ports from remote markets and the low pene 
priced but sturdy products of domestic partment s 
mass production. Oriental rugs and pins. both mor 





Thousand dollar charge accounts and ten 


for a penny cash. 
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Daily News leadership in loop department store advertising 
includes both upstairs and downstairs merchandise 





THE CHICAG{AII 


THE QUALITY QUANTITY CON@TED  £ 


National Advertising Representati§RGE A. \ 


250 Park yorK 
Copyright, 1932, The Chicago Daily News, Inc. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT JAN FRANCIS 
Palmolive Building Record Bidg. New Center Bld@onadnock BI 
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at's a selling job for you. Up- 
es ,pptairs merchandise at a premium 
for quality. Downstairs merchandise 
t a price for the thrifty. The de- 
hartment store sells everything to 
® tleverybody. It must tell its daily 
tory to every one, everywhere in 

its trading territory. 

WN t is significant that in Chicago the 
Jepartment stores turn to The Chi- 
ago Daily News as their all-time, 

to all-purpose medium. The figures 

he ell the story. 

lle As far back as the records go The 

ss. Chicago Daily News has led in 

* department store linage. During the 
first quarter of 1932 The Daily 

oad News carried 1,067,019 lines of de- 

tic partment store linage . . . more than 
ns. both morning daily newspapers 
en 
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combined . . . more than all other 
evening newspapers combined. 


In the loop The Daily News led 
the daily field in both UPSTAIRS 
and DOWNSTAIRS linage. Out of 
the loop ‘The Daily News carried 
more linage than all other daily 
newspapers combined. 


The complete and continued domi- 
nance of The Daily News in Chicago 
department store advertising is an 
excellent guide to the general ad- 
vertiser. 


Whatever your product or service 
may be . . . whatever part of the 
great Chicago market it is designed 
to reach . . . The Chicago Daily 
News will reach it for you... 
economically and effectively. 


Daity OUTLYING DEPARTMENT STORES 
Ews FIRST QUARTER . . . 1932 
AMER. 
TiMES DAILY D.HeR 
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Out of the loop The Daily News carried the 
majority of all daily department store advertising 
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During the pioneer days of forty years factual : 
ago, natives of Oklahoma City got their ex- or the | 
ercise running for cover every time a gang Milan \ 
of cowhands shot up the town. Associat 
During “Pioneer Days of 1932”—April and sun 
22 and 23—an avalanche of shoppers armed ment im 
with dollars instead of six-shooters descended curves, | 
on Oklahoma City’s retail district to “shoot Way 
the works” in the great bargain festival pro- prehisto: 
vided by more than 100 local merchants. The finance 
event was sponsored and promoted by the bought 
Oklahoman and Times to celebrate the 43rd Mr. Sin 
anniversary of the historic “run of ’89” ments, 1 
which opened Oklahoma to settlement. morality 
Volume increases from 200% to 400% et al, 
for the two days were reported. One mer- alarm w 
chant had the biggest Saturday in 6 months; would c 
another the best in 6 years; another the Brown | 
largest business in 2 years, excluding sev- Molly w 
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The Oklahoman and Times carried the chine ov 
advertising of virtually all participating test was 
merchants exclusively. The signal success tread-wh 
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the Oklahoma City Market have money to [Thirty 
spend, and that the Oklahoman and Times, harder te 
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Instalment Selling Proves Itself As 
Good Merchandising 


What Russell Sage Foundation Has Learned About It Since Days of 
Molly Brown and Her Sewing Machine 


By Rolf Nugent 


Assistant Director, Department of Remedial Loans, Russell Sage Foundation 


ACKET,” “millstone to re- 
covery,” “enemy of society,” 
shi out the critics of instalment sell- 

“Sound, ” “depression-proof,” “e 
sential to modern production,” ro 
tort its defenders. 

On the side of the prosecution 
are able lawyers, research men, 
and feature writers. 

To the defense come stalwart 
factual warriors: Dr. Julius Klein 
of the Department of Commerce, 
Milan V. Ayres, of the National 
Association of Finance Companies, 
and sundry executives of instal- 
ment industry, armed with charts, 
curves, tables. 

Way back in 1850—an almost 
prehistoric date to the instalment 
finance business— Molly Brown 
bought a sewing machine from 
Mr. Singer by ten monthly pay- 
ments, thereby showing her im- 
morality, profligacy, extravagance, 
et al. The village viewers-with- 
alarm were up in arms. No good 
would come of it. Suppose Bill 
Brown lost his job at the mill. But 
Molly was a good seamstress and 
she soon paid for the sewing ma- 
chine out of earnings. The pro- 
test was drowned by the hum of 
tread-wheels trod by many a 
thrifty Molly Brown. 

Thirty - payment pianos were 
harder to condone. Pianos neither 
toiled nor spun. And then the 
automobile! It spun all right, but 
it fabricated only dust and gas 
fumes. What was worse, the easy 
payment habit, up to then an in- 
frequent malady, gained addicts 
by hundreds of thousands each 
year. By 1924 the pack of objec- 
tors was in full cry on the heels 
of instalment-stimulated prosperity. 
But again the alarmists were si- 
lenced by pragmatic finality: It 
worked. Several years of the 





reckless extravagance of easy pay- 
ments brought nothing more seri- 
ous than Coolidge prosperity. 

Two and a half years have now 
intervened. Facts and figures are 
available, but the controversy has 
merely been renewed. The pros 
and cons are as far apart as they 
were when one could only specu- 
late about the consequences of life 
by easy payments. On both sides 
of the argument are intelligent 
men. Why can’t they get to- 
gether? Are they blind to each 
other’s facts and cases, or are they 
talking about different things? 

Twelve per cent of our national 
retail buying—$5,000,000,000 out of 
$42,000,000,000 of retail sales esti- 
mated for 1931—was done on the 
instalment plan. 


Who Are the 
Instalment Buyers? 

Who makes these instalment 
purchases? In a budget study of 


506 Federal employees in five cities 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
41 per cent were buying on the in- 
stalment plan. Among smaller- 
income groups of these employees, 
the percentage was even higher. 
Of 400 families living in the co- 
operative apartments of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers Union 
in New York, 124 families were 
buying goods and almost all were 
buying their apartments by instal- 
ments. Few could afford automo- 
biles, but among the instalment 
purchases were 108 refrigerators 
and twenty-three vacuum cleaners. 
Of 100 families of Ford employees 
studied by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, fifty-nine were buying 
on the instalment plan. 

Although these groups are com- 
posed principally of wage and sal- 
ary earners, use of the instalment 
plan is not limited to employees. 
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Farmers and small business men 
are frequent instalment buyers, and 
judging by the number of high- 
priced cars sold on “time,” many 
prosperous professional and busi- 
ness people find deferred payments 
convenient. 

It seems reasonable to assume 
that two out of every five Ameri- 
can families are using the easy 
payment plan, not once but again 
and again. To agree with Will 
Rogers that the instalment system 
is paying something you haven't 
got for something you don’t want 
is to indict the financial acumen 
of 11,000,000 American families. 
To attempt this indictment one 
should first live on the income of 
the average American family. 
There is little room in such a 
budget for financial romancing. 

There are two sources of infor- 
mation as to how the instalment 
buyer has fared. One is the bank- 
ruptcy court; the other is the rec- 
ord of automobile repossessions. 

The frequency of wage-earner 
bankruptcy varies enormously be- 
tween States. In 1930, there were 
29,000 such bankruptcies for the 
whole country. But Alabama, 
Kentucky, Georgia and Tennessee, 
with only 7 per cent of the na- 
tion’s wage-earners, accounted for 


35 per cent of its wage-earner 
bankrupts. 

Loan sharks caused most of 
these bankruptcies; the credit 


racket, a large part of the re- 
mainder. Cheap jewelry and cloth- 
ing houses and free-lance used-car 
dealers were the instalment credi- 
tors. The jewelry was misrepre- 
sented, the clothing shoddy, the 
automobile broken down after ten 
miles of service, but by the 
dollar -down -name - on -the- dotted- 
line method, the instalment seller 
could grab the buyer’s wages (the 
whole wage in two States; a large 
part of it in the others) until the 
debt was paid. The debtor had to 
have his wages released by bank- 
ruptcy in order to feed his family. 

In States which provide reason- 
able restrictions to wage attach- 
ment, non-business bankruptcy is 
rare. Among 3,000 wage-earner 
bankruptcies studied by the writer 
in six States, the number of cases 





in which reputable instalment 
agencies contributed materially to 
bankruptcy can be numbered on 
the fingers of one hand. 

How about repossessions ? Among 
new cars financed on a down pa) 
ment of one-third or more, one car 
in every thirty-six was repossesse:| 
in 1928 and 1929, and one in eve: 
twenty-eight in 1930. Among use: 
cars financed on a down payment! 
of 40 per cent or more, one car i 
every nineteen was repossessed i 
1928 and 1929 and one car 
every fifteen during 1930. Figures 
for 1931 will not be available f: 
several months, but statisticians 
associated with the industry bh¢ 
lieve there will be little chang: 
from those of 1930. 


Where the Real 
Tragedy Hits 


The real tragedies of easy pay 
ments, however, result not from 
repossession but from the refusal 
of the seller to cancel the debt | 
repossession. The buyer from th 
credit racket, when emergencies 
upset his ability to pay, finds him 
self with an unsalable article and 
a legal suit for the unpaid balanc: 
plus court costs in process, or an 
assignment of wages filed on his 
employer. He faces these right 
hooks to the jaw when he is least 
able to take them standing up. 

In 1929, the national instalment 
debt was estimated at $3,000,000,- 
000—almost $250 for each family 
buying by instalments. This obli- 
gation was undoubtedly a factor 
to be reckoned with when business 
indices began tobogganing. It was 
a new phenomenon. No such fam- 
ily debt existed in 1907 or 1921. | 
instalment buyers had decided 
suddenly to get out of debt, 
$3,000,000,000 of purchasing power 
would have been converted to thie 
sterile purpose of credit liquida- 
tion. Easy payments would have 
added to the swing of the business 
pendulum to the great discomfort 
of our national economy. 

Fortunately no such liquidation 
occurred. Instalment accounts 
were paid off in accordance with 
credit contracts, and new ones, 
though somewhat fewer in num- 
ber and considerably less in 
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mount, took their places. In two 
ears the outstanding instalment 
lebt declined about one-third. The 
irprising thing is that proportion 
f cash and credit buyers of auto- 
iobiles, furniture and electrical 
quipment is just about the same 
today as it was in 1928 and 1929. 
The obvious conclusion to be 
drawn from this record is that the 
casy payment system is not merely 
product of the effervescent opti- 
mism of a bull market. It is a 
method of merchandising that is 
ere to stay through good times 
ind bad. 
Why? Why did the Jones fam- 
buy its Chevrolet, and the 
Smith family its Ford, by instal- 
ments? Because they were broke? 
kecause they were extravagant? 
Because they were thoughtless of 
the future? Not at all! You know 
them too well to believe that. 
These families are going concerns ; 
their children are well dressed and 
in school. Jones is buying his 
home through the building and 
loan. And Smith has a savings 
account in your bank. 


Why a Railroad 
Buys on Instalments 


Let’s see first why the New 
York Central Railroad buys its 
locomotives on the instalment plan. 
l.ook at the over-the-counter bonds 

the financial page of your news- 
paper. There they are: equipment 
trust bonds, financing the purchase 
of thousands of locomotives, 
freight cars, and passenger coaches 

1 the instalment plan. Some of 
these bonds were issued in 1927, 
and 1928 when railroads had mil- 
lions of dollars in cash balances 
earning only the small demand de- 
posit rate. Many of these rail- 
roads owned blocks of stock of 
other roads. Others owned large 
parcels of real estate not neces- 
ary to present operations. By 
using their cash and liquidating 
some of their investments, they 
could have bought their equip- 
ment outright. But instead, they 
“financed” their locomotives. 

[he reasons? First, they needed 
their cash. Cash represented se- 


curity against just such a rainy 
day as the railroads have been ex- 
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periencing. Second, these invest- 
ments were part of a plan. The 
stocks were of adjoining rail- 
roads; their real estate included 
possible terminal sites, future 
rights of way. To liquidate these 
would interfere with long-term 
programs. Third, a large invest- 
ment in equipment required addi- 
tional capital. So bonds were sold 
and maturities arranged to coincide 
with depreciation and obsolescence 
of the equipment. 


The Average Family’s 
Automobile Financing 


Here is the key to the Jones and 
Smith automobile financing. Its 
cash position is just as important 
to the American family as to the 
New York Central Railroad. When 
it buys high-priced articles of slow 
depreciation, it cares neither to 
sacrifice its quick assets, nor to 
liquidate its long-term investments. 
The family has expanded its credit, 
not plunged into the abyss of debt. 
It has added an automobile, a 
vacuum cleaner or what-not to the 
asset side of its ledger and an obli- 
gation, to be retired out of income 
at a rate greater than the deprecia- 
tion of the security, to its liabili- 
ties. 

When we look back over our 
changing habits of consumption, it 
is obvious that easy payments had 
to come. A generation ago food, 
shelter, clothing and fuel took 
nearly all of the family income. 
Food was unquestionably the larg- 
est item. But 1929 census of dis- 
tribution shows that today food 
accounts for only 23 per cent of 
all retail purchases; and automo- 
biles, radios, refrigerators and 
household electrical appliances 
have, together, taken more of our 
income than food. These are new 
arrivals among family expendi- 
tures. They are articles of slow 
depreciation requiring large capital 
outlays. 

The difference between these ar- 
ticles and the old ones is this. 
Suppose a family consumes a bar- 
rel of flour a year. It can buy 
that flour from the grocer in five 
pound sacks as it is needed. 

The automobile, on the othér 
hand, which the family consumes 
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in five years cannot be consumed 
piece-meal. The whole expensive 
unit must be delivered to the con- 
sumer in order to make possible 
the consumption of a part. The 
unconsumed part must therefore 
be financed, if at all, in the hands 
of the consumer, while the uncon- 
sumed portion of the same family’s 
flour supply is financed on ware- 
house receipts in the hands of the 
merchant. The techniques of the 
two credit transactions are quite 
different, but there is little differ- 
ence in their functions or essen- 
tial soundness. 

If we are to continue to increase 
productivity without bringing in- 
dustry to a stalemate, new articles 
for general use must be developed 
and sold. Those who are displaced 
from the farm, the clothing fac- 
tory and the mill by improved pro- 
duction methods in the future 
must be absorbed by the manufac- 
turers of television sets, aeroplanes 
and the many other new contrap- 
tions which people of the next dec- 
ade can be made to want in large 
numbers. They will be, for the 
most part, things of large value. 
When they come, easy payments 
will have a still larger field. 

Better laws could reduce the 
viciousness of the credit racket. 
And slowly but surely legislators 
will wake up to this need. But it 
is doubtful if we can eliminate 
abuse of credit purchasers any 
more than we can eliminate fraud- 
ulent stock sales. 

The easy payment controversy 
will probably continue. Those 
who work with individual cases— 
lawyers, social workers, journalists 
—will continue to find meat for 
their criticisms in cases of abuse 
by those who have found credit 
sales a convenient medium for ex- 
ploiting the unwary. 

Those who pass judgment by 
means of curves and tables—statis- 
ticians, economists, and Govern- 
ment officials—will continue to 
lose sight of the abuses in the 
abundance of favorable data. 


Has Brick Account 
The Auburn Brick Company, Auburn, 
Pa., has appointed the Griswold Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency, to 
direct a magazine campaign. 
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C. H. Kellstadt to Join 
Sears, Roebuck 


Charles H. Kellstadt has resigned, e 
fective May 15, as vice-president of the 
Kinney & Levan Company, Cleveland, 
to join Sears, Roebuck & Company a 
manager of their retail units in a city 
as yet not announced. Mr. Kellstadt, who 
has been with the Kinney & Levan Com- 
pany for the last nine years, is president 
of the Cleveland Advertising Club, in 
which ition he will preside at the 
convention of the Advertising se ’ 
opening in Cleveland on May 1 


G. F. Moran Disposes of In- 


terest in Cleveland “News” 

George F. Moran, for the last seven 
years chairman of the board of the 
Cleveland Company, Inc., publisher of 
the Cleveland News, has disposed of his 
interest in that company to his asso- 
ciates and has resigned as chairman of 
the board and director. He has been with 
the News for eighteen years, during 
which time he has been successively as- 
sistant general manager, vice-president 
and general manager, president and gen- 
eral manager and chairman of the board. 








Eureka Vacuum Elects 
W. S. French a Director 


Willard S. French, president of 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency, has been elected a 
director of the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, of that city. Brooke, Smith 
& French have served as advertising 
counsel of the Eureka company for the 
last thirteen years. 





To Direct Advertising of 
New G-E Products 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., has been appointed by the Air 
Conditioning Department of the Gener: al 
Electric Company to direct the asvertio 
ing of its new line of oil-heating and ai 
conditioning equipment. 





Equitable Life Appoints 


Newell-Emmett 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New York, has appointed Newell-Emmett 
Company to direct its magazine advertis- 
ing. This appointment is effective imme- 
diately. 


A. J. Fernandez Elected by 


Curtis 
A. J. Fernandez has been elected a 
director of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
any, Philadelphia. He succeeds Myron 
ouglas, resigned. All other directors 
were re-elected. 








Ditto Account to Ayer 
Ditto, Inc., Chicago, manufacturer of 
Ditto duplicating machines, has ap- 
pointed Ayer & Son, Inc., to 
direct its advertising account. 
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According to the report of the Seventh 
Federal Reserve District on Business Con- 
ditions for the first quarter of 1932, business 
volume in Indianapolis, as reflected by 
department store sales, is well above the 
average for the entire district, and rela- 
tively better than in any other of the 
district's major cities. 


Collections too, were better in Indianapolis 
than in any of the major cities or in the 
district as a whole. 


Broad industrial and agricultural diversity 
makes Indianapolis and the Indianapolis 
Radius a market of uncommon stability . . . 
a market that will reward generously con- 
structive sales effort NOW. 


Member 77 Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
mn =(o) 2 ' BM 
IANAPOLIS NEWS: 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St. Chicago: J. E. LUTZ, Lake Michigan Bids. 
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Floyd Parsons 
Cannot Find 


THE BOONE 
EARS 


2 3 H 


New York Journal 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Journal 


Boston Advertiser 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse American 


DAILY 


Boston American 
Baltimore News 
Washington Times-Herald 


SUNDAY 


Rochester American 
Detroit Times 
Omaha Bee-News 





MAN REPRESENTS 
T NEWSPAPER >)D 


Atlanta Georgia 
Chicago America 

Detroit Times 
Omaha Bee-News 


Baltimore: America® 
Washington Herald 
Atlenta America 
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“The United States Distribution Census proves America to be 

a complex group of many markets, diverse in demands 
In the national pod, no two peas are 
. . from a statement of Floyd Parsons, widely 
known writer of “Everybody’s Business.” 


INK 





i, 





WE AGREE. Marketing execu- 
tives increasingly recognize the 
fallacy of “nation wide effort” 
1s opposed to specific pounding 
of markets which are known to 
be able to buy. 

Leave “consumer conscious- 
ness” until profits are again in 
excess. Today, sales are de- 
manded; and they respond only 
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Georgian 
American 
oit Times 
Bee-News 
American 
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to Value backed by intensive 
ealer push. 

Arguments depend upon copy 
in the able hands of advertisers; 
but dealer-push . . . that is the 
province of powerful local influ- 
nce such as is given by the 21 


CALL THE 





Hearst newspapers, represented 
by the Boone Organization, con- 
centrated in eleven dense mar- 
kets of 25,500,000 people. 
Advertisers who have pounded 
fertile markets with newspapers, 
supported by the vital reinforce- 
ment of experienced merchandis- 
ing men have profited. . . . 
Two distributors of ‘‘sun- 
lamps” sold more in a week than 
in the preceding year; a meat 
producer doubled his sales; an 
association of packers increased 
sales by 40% in eight weeks. 
The Boone Man will gladly 
furnish details of these and 
many other profitable cases. 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
New York 
joston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 
ochester Cleveland Atlanta San Francisco 
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The Dominating Factor 
In Your Detroit Selling 
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It paves your way into De- 
troit’s homes. It is the accepted 
home newspaper, read by more 
people than any other in every 
element of population. More- 
over, The News reaches, by act- 
ual survey, 71% of all homes 
having an income of $3,000 or 
more. 


Use of The News in any sell- 
ing campaign is fundamental in 
Detroit. It is the basic medium 
because Detroit’s great sub- 


stantial home element go to it, 
as to a market place, for knowl- 
edge and facts about new 
goods, new products, store 
news and so forth. 


The Detroit News carries, as 
a result, more advertising than 
all other Detroit newspapers 
combined. This reflects the po- 
sition of The News in its field 
just as its rank among the 
newspapers of America reflects 
the position of Detroit as one of 
America’s four great markets. 


The Detroit News 


New York 
I, A. KLEIN, INC. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


Chicago 
J. E. LUTZ 
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The Commonest Error in 
Advertising 


It Is Made by the Manufacturer Who Tries to Spread His 
Appropriation Too Thinly 


By Marsh K. Powers 


President, The Powers-House Company 


Te use a mashie when 250 yards 
from the pm... 

To start by motor across a 30- 
mile stretch of lonesome cowntry, 
devoid of filling stations, with only 
a scant gallon of gas in the 
Se 

To bid an original no trump on 
a hand headed by queens... 

: . these things call for a 
higher degree of optimism, (if you 
can call it that) than most business 
executives possess, yet they are not 
unlike some of the achievements 
that many business men expect of 
their advertising dollars. 

“What, in your opinion,” I was 
recently asked, “is the commonest 
mistake which advertisers make?” 

I know now that my questioner 
confidently anticipated some torrid 
comment in criticism of extrava- 
gance. When I rejoined that ad- 
vertisers were too seldom content 
to seek an advertising objective 
within the limitation of their adver- 
tising investments, I was promptly 
called upon for an explanation. 

My contention was simply this: 

Advertising, as I conceive it, is 
a form of energy applied to the 
selling of goods and service. Fur- 
thermore, it can prove a remarkably 
economical form of sales-energy if 
wisely utilized. On the other hand, 
it cannot accomplish some of the 
super-miracles expected of it by 
over-hopeful advertisers. 


The Little Fellow 
Is Over-Anxious 


“The commonest mistake in ad- 
vertising” must, obviously, be one 
that is prevalent among the mass 
of advertisers. The bulk of adver- 
tisers are those of smaller expendi- 
ture. These are the advertisers who 
are most prone to be over-anxious ; 
who, in their eagerness, are tempted 
to stretch their dollars so thin that 
they become ineffective; who, in 





golfing parlance, “press”, whenever 
a plan-sheet is being considered or 
a piece of copy being approved. 

There is one type of advertiser 
whom we (in order to perpetrate a 
poor pun) will entitle Mr. Oliver 
because he wants his advertising 
to go “all over.” 


A National Job 
Is His Ambition 


His ambition refuses to be 
cabined by county lines, State bor- 
ders, or any territorial considera- 
tions. His eye encompasses, in one 
hungry sweep, the surf at the 
Golden Gate, the breakers at Mon- 
tauk Point, the combers of the 
Gulf, and the white water of Sault 
Ste. Marie. In order that everyone 
resident within that panorama shall 
be given a fighting chance to read 
of the glories of his merchandise, a 
futile attempt is made to stretch a 
one-zone-size budget so that it will 
go through the motions of doing 
a national job. 

Such precedents as that of Mr. 
Wrigley, who twice risked his 
whole stake in concentrated drives 
to open up the New York City 
market, represent the diametrical 
opposite to the Oliver philosophy 
and are incomprehensible to it. 

Said a sales manager one day 
about an “Oliver-minded” employer 
—‘“He’s the kind of man who 
would rather tell about his goods to 
someone across the continent than 
sell them to his next-door neigh- 
bor.” 

Near relative in temperament to 
Mr. Oliver is “Mr. Allworthy,” 
who likes to have his budget pur- 
chase some modicum of representa- 
tion in all the worthy media 
proposed to him. 

A thin slice of this, a thinner 
slice of that, a sliver here and a 
sliver there until, in the end, in 
place of a red-blooded advertising 








plan, Mr. Allworthy has a platter 
of variegated cold cuts which, when 
all is said and done, is largely 
bologna, so far as its alleged value 
to his sales force and distributors 
is concerned. 

Conversationally Mr. Allworthy 
may succeed in creating the illu- 
sion that he is a broad-gauge, ag- 
gressive advertiser. In the trade, 
however, he is usually recognized 
for what he is—a nibbler who 
never gnaws at any one market 
hard enough or long enough to 
make a worth-while breach for his 
merchandise. 


Wants All the 
Details 


Then there is Mr. Borzum. 

It is Mr. Borzum’s obsession 
that no piece of copy should be 
published that does not embody an 
exhaustive description of his prod- 
uct, down to its last, least impor- 
tant, and most uninteresting wrinkle. 

No hammering home a simple, 
comprehensible theme for Mr. Bor- 
zum! No, sir. 

When he pays for an advertise- 
ment each virtue, real or imaginary, 
which lurks in his merchandise 
must be paraded in full panoply, 
even though the copy-stage is 
thereby cluttered with a mob- 
scene of competing ideas and no 
voice dominates the babel. 

Had Mr. Borzum been in charge 
of Buick advertising in March, the 
Buick “telegram,” which was 
backed by $1,000,000 worth of 
advertising—“Don’t buy any car 
until you see Buick’s new 3,500-lb. 
sedan at $995”—would have been 
amplified into a night-letter which 
few passers-by would have paused 
to decipher. 

Instead of being sensibly con- 
tent to use his limited advertising 
to stamp a single sales argument 
deeply on the public mind, Mr. 
Borzum must forever dissipate his 
advertising’s effectiveness by fu- 
tilely tap-tap-tapping and pat-pat- 
patting on each in turn of the ten 
or twenty merits which he sees, or 
imagines, in his product. 

Nor should we forget Mr. Diver- 
sey, so christened because of the 
diversity of the merchandise which 
he makes and advertises. 

Whereas most of his competitors 
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concentrate their efforts on a single 
article, Mr. Diversey makes six 
items. Whereas he spends as much 
in advertising, in toto, as any of 
his competitors, he spreads his 
budget out over six items instead 
of one. Whereas he knows that his 
competitors find their advertising 
productive, he is constantly disap- 
pointed in his own results. 

What he cannot be made to un- 
derstand and accept in good grace 
is that he, with his six-way budget, 
is expecting each dollar that he 
spends to equal in effectiveness 
each $6.00 of his single-item com- 
petitors’ budgets, a six-for-one 
ratio of performance that is be- 
yond reasonable expectations. 

In addition to these, I have 
known a certain few advertisers 
who, through their inclinations, 
merited such hyphenated cogno- 
mens as “Diversey-Oliver” and 
“Allworthy-Borzum.” 

Too many markets—too many 
media — too many messages — too 
many products mentioned — and 
disappointment the outcome. 

We all of us, of course, exhibit 
sgme phase of the basic trait which 
actuates these men. 


The Magic 
of the “My” 


The magic of the word “my,” 
somewhere or other in the make- 
up of each one of us, defeats our 
normal logic and throws our judg- 
ment out of focus. There are cer- 
tain things of “mine” which, even 
though they were picked from a 
generous stock of exact replicas, 
are a little more glamorous than 
anything you could have secured 
from exactly the same assortment. 
Similarly, there is something of 
yours—whether it be animal, vege- 
table, or mineral—which, in your 
estimate, surpasses all its counter- 
parts. 

In our personal activities and 
home life these sentimental mis- 
valuations are harmless whimsies— 
more admirable than otherwise. 

When we take them over into 
business life, however, and nurse 
the aberration that our dollars. 
simply because they are ours, can 
somehow purchase more than those 
of canny Bill Competition down the 
street or over in the next State, 
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then our miscalculation begins to 
show up on the wrong side of our 
profit and loss statements. 

Fundamentally, the error com- 
mon to all four procedures is ego- 
centrism. The active stimulant. 
however, may be something else 
than mere egotism. 

It is parsimony—(which is al- 
most always accompanied and ag- 
gravated by a lack of any real 
faith in advertising )—when it goads 
an advertiser into overloading his 
space or, in radio, his time, with 
too many arguments or too many 
articles. 

It is greed when it persistently 
assigns to each dollar a task be- 
yond its capacity and thus bogs 
the advertising down without a 
chance of making good. 

It is ambition—or over-ambition 
—when, impatient of logic or com- 
parable history, it seeks to short- 
cut in cost and time the laborious 
road to public recognition that 
others have found it necessary to 
travel. 

It is mere egotism, however. 
when it over-values its own dollars 
or, just as foolishly, operates on 
the delusion that the public is wait- 
ing, hungry-eyed, to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest every- 
thing that the egotist will deign to 
print about his superlative mer- 
chandise. 

Some minds are so constituted 
that no amount of argument seems 
able wholly to eradicate these ten- 
dencies. 

In my own efforts, I have been 
most successful when I have asked 
an advertiser to let go of the idea 
that advertising is an inexplicable, 
semi-miraculous process and look 
at it solely as a form of energy 
that can be purchased and utilized 
in small or large quantities, just 
exactly as other forms of energy 
are bought, and that there is a 
relation between what a dollar buys 
in advertising energy and what it 
will buy in other forms of power. 

The simplest and most effective 
‘omparison, I find, is with man- 
ower. 

Every manufacturer knows what 
t costs him to keep a salesman on 
the road. He also has a fairly 
lefinite idea of what he can expect 
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a representative to accomplish in 
the way of daily interviews, of 
prospects persuaded, of sales closed. 

I have never met a manufacturer 
who would argue for a moment 
that, for the cost of keeping one 
salesman on the road for a year, he 
should be able to win over a na- 
tional market for a new article. 
Yet I have known many who have 
vaguely expected just such a re- 
sult from advertising until the 
subject was clarified by the man- 
power comparison. The simplifica- 
tion of the problem into terms of 
sales department costs almost in- 
variably results in bringing the 
advertising expenditure into better 
focus and perspective. 

Advertising considered as energy 
is a far more defensible and com- 
prehensible purchase than advertis- 
ing cloaked and disguised as a 
mysterious, wholly immeasurable 
influence. The “commonest error in 
advertising” would be perpetrated 
far less often if it were always 
considered in this light. 


Munsey Company and 


Schweinler Press Amalgamate 

The magazine manufacturing interests 
of the Frank A. Munsey Company and 
the Charles Schweinler Press, both of 
New York, have been amalgamated. 
Operations of the Munsey company will 
be moved to the headquarters of the 
Schweinler Press. The Munsey maga- 
zines include Argosy, Detective Fiction, 
All Story and Railroad Stories. 


Death of Romaine Pierson 

Romaine Pierson, for the last thirty- 
five years associated with the publication 
of medical and pharmaceutical journals, 
died at New York recently. He was 
sixty-three years old. Mr. Pierson was 
publisher of The Practical Druggist and 
The Medical Times Magazine. He was 
also manager of an advertising business 
under his own name at New York. 


H. E. Blood, Vice-President, 


Borg-Warner 
Howard E. Blood has been elected 
first vice-president of the Borg-Warner 
Corporation. He is president and general 
manager of the Norge Corporation, De- 
troit, the refrigeration division of Borg- 
Warner. 


New Business at San Francisco 

Sidney Garfinkle has disposed of his 
interest in Kay Directed Advertising, 
San Francisco, and has established an 
advertising business under his own name 
at 1072 Russ Building, that city. 












Indices That Indicate 


A Little Study in the Value of Production and Distribution Figures 


AMERICAN CotortyPe CoMPANY 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you kindly give me any informa- 
tion which you may have on the value of 
distribution figures as business indices? 
Specifically, I am interested in depart- 
ment store sales, chain-store sales, postal 
receipts, advertising linage, and insur- 
ance sales. 

I note that Printers’ INK carries the 
figures on chain-store sales and advertis- 
ing from time to time, and wonder if 
there is available complete information 
on this for the last five years. If you 
can direct me to some such source, I 
will appreciate it very much. 

C. Cuester Carison. 


BUSINESS index is so called 

because—strictly according to 
Webster—it is supposed to indicate 
or point to something. With the 
natural skepticism of the layman 
and with some past experiences to 
guide us, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that all indices point back- 
ward. That is, they are more re- 
liable as records of the past than 
as indicators of what may be ex- 
pected in the future. 

Expressed in another way, busi- 
ness indices are thermometers 
rather than barometers. They show 
the existing temperature in rela- 
tion to temperatures of the past; 
but no one has yet been able 
reliably to predict tomorrow’s tem- 
perature from them. It is unfor- 
tunate that they do not, like the 
barometer’s falling column, give 
warning of severe storms, or faith- 
ful promise of clearing skies. 

Statisticians themselves—or call 
them statistical economists—have 
never been able to quite agree on 
the possible barometrical value of 
records of various business activi- 
ties. There was a time when pig 
iron production was hailed as a re- 
liable indicator. Then some one 
came along with the percentage of 
blast furnace operations, with a 
certain figure for the red light and 
another for the green. Bank clear- 
ings were anxiously scanned until, 
with the coming of the Federal 
Reserve System, scrutiny was 
hopefully turned to “debits to in- 
dividual accounts.” Consumption 
of electrical energy has had quite a 


vogue recently. If we remember 
correctly, Charles G. Dawes last 
year advised watching electric 
power output for first signs of a 
turn. 

The objection to all these figures 
is that they are simply historical, 
and not in any sense prophetic. If 
the relative value of various indices 
to industry as a whole were un- 
changing, perhaps the close student 
might read signs and portents from 
them. But the forces of economics 
are constantly in evolution along 
with civilization itself, and also 
along with that greatest study of 
all—man and his wants and foibles 
The reasons are different for every 
boom and every crash. If it were 
not so, the statistical economists 
would eventually own the world. 
Instead, they struggle along like 
the rest of us. 

To our mind there is some virtue 
in distribution figures as compared 
with production figures. For it 
may be expected that retail sales, 
being the point where consumers 
take it or leave it, will give the 
first historical record of a declining 
purchasing power—or vice versa. 

There are many excellent sources 
of distribution figures. One is the 
“Survey of Current Business 
Statistics,” published monthly by 
the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

Anyone of a number of sources 
will supply figures, which have 
been revised for seasonal variations 
as well as the so-called secular 
trend; but so far we haven’t found 
any that will tell what business is 
going to be next year, or next 
month—or tomorrow.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 





Appointed by Chicago “Dail 
News” 

R. J. Scott, for the last two year 
classified advertising manager of tl 
Rochester, N. Y., Journal-American, ha 
been appointed classified advertising 
manager of the Chicago Daily News. 

Norman Meyer has been appointe 
manager of national and local rotogr: 
vure advertising. He was formerly pre 


motion manager of the San Francis 
Examiner. 
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of a 
‘ | Break Down Your Door? 
rical, 
x. Opportunity is hammering at every advertiser's door today— 
Bont and hammering harder than it has hammered in years! 
from . 
mics Men who sit with folded hands staring at a sales curve that 
long sags, as anything will, when needed support is knocked from 
y of under it, may smile wanly at this. But men whose hands have 
_ never left the plow know it for literally golden truth. 
aie In narrowed fields men are reaping greater harvests today 
orld. because fewer other men are really contending with them 

ani for a share of what is to be had. There is clear proof of this 
irtue in the surprising number of great companies which increased 
+ earnings in 1931 over 1930. 
ales , 
mers Preponderant among these companies are currently alert 
R and active advertisers. And you will find these profit winners 
a. of today tending more and more toward concentrated effort 
os in the larger, closer knit, more able-to-buy markets—and 
ness their chief aids in this are the newspapers whose readers 
by are concentrated in those markets, and whose circulations 

prove their priority in public favor. 
rce 
= Such newspapers, for instance, as the Chicago American, 
ular read by more people in America’s second market than any 
ng other evening paper. 
4. 
“ | CHICAGO AMERICAN 
ail 
a good newspaper now in its 
= ELEVENTH YEAR of circulation 
iin leadership in Chicago's evening field. 
. 
= National Representatives : 
: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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he DECEMBER 1928, The New York News adopted 
its present rate card, based on circulation of 1,200,000. 
Since then circulation has surged steadily upwards, in March 
this year exceeded 1,450,000 copies—an increase exceeding 
a quarter million copies, at no increase in rates @ The 
250,000 new News-reading families cross section the New 
York market; like average New York families, spend more 
than $3,000 per year per family, or, in the aggregate, more 
than $750,000,000 per annum. The money spent in a year 
by News“bonus” families alone would buy all the merchandise 
now on the shelves of every department store in the United 
States, feed Detroit until 1936—at 1929 food prices, buy 
enough gasoline to run all of America’s motor cars all 


summer, or, at wholesale prices, would have bought more 
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than two-thirds of all motor cars produced in 1931 by all 
companies, Ford through Rolls-Royce! @ This bonus circula- 
tion of 250,000 copies is 17% of the huge News circulation! 
@ For better business in 1932 use this better medium in 
America’s best market! Among the 11,000,000 families of 
New York and the suburbs—families living better than 
families elsewhere, with more jobs, greater savings, buying 
more automobiles and more electric refrigerators than any 
group in America—The News reaches more of all kinds of 
customers than any other paper, taps the current cash of more 
than 1,450,000 families on weekdays, more than 1,840,000 
on Sunday! Circulation was never higher, advertising cost 
never lower! @ This huge News market—with its 1932 bonus 


—is the best advertising value you can buy today! Buy it now! 


THE &@ NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Tribune Tower, Chicago - Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 










Bad Competitive Practices Banned 
by Toilet Goods Manufacturers 


They Condemn Unfair Advertising, Switching and Commercial Bribery 


UNFAIRLY competitive state- 
ments in advertising, switching 
by means of derogatory statements 
concerning competing products, 
and commercial bribery in the 
marketing of toilet goods were 
strongly condemned in resolutions 
adopted by the members of the 
American Manufacturers of Toilet 
Articles at their recent convention 
in New York. Because this or- 
ganization numbers among its 
members some of the most impor- 
tant factors in the toilet goods 
field, the association’s actions take 
on unusual significance. 

In order to give teeth to its reso- 
lutions concerning harmful trade 
practices the association enlarged 
its Trade Practice Committee and 
voted this committee authority to 
present, in the name of the asso- 
ciation, to the proper municipal, 
State and Federal authorities, any 
substantiated complaint regarding 
these practices. This means that 
whereas formerly any complaint 
had to be brought by a manufac- 
turer individually, the strong group 
of manufacturers in the associa- 
tion now will stand behind any 
action brought against those indi- 
viduals or companies that are step- 
ping over the line. 

The resolutions in full are as 
follows: 

“Be it resolved that the Asso- 
ciation of American Manufac- 
turers of Toilet Articles is opposed 
to the use of untruthful, unfair 
and maligning statements in the 
advertising of toilet articles. 

“Be it resolved that the associa- 
tion is opposed to the marketing 
of products which are believed to 
be detrimental to the health and 
well-being of the public. 

“Be it resolved that the associa- 
tion is opposed to the use and/or 
practice of commercial bribery in 
the sale and/or marketing of toilet 

goods. 

“Be it resolved that the associa- 
tion is opposed to the use of scan- 


dalous and derogatory statements 
made for the purpose of substitut- 
ing one toilet article for another 
at the point of sale. 

“Be it resolved that the Trade 
Practice Committee be authorized 
to proceed, upon _ substantiated 
complaint, in the name of the 
American Manufacturers of Toilet 
Articles, with the proper authori- 
ties for the investigation and 
prosecution of any of the practices 
referred to.” 

Leaders in the toilet goods in- 
dustry have been particularly con- 
cerned during recent years with 
the growth of competitive adver- 
tising containing unfairly deroga- 
tory statements and implications 
They point out that some of the 
most successful advertisers in this 
field have been placed on the de- 
fensive by the tactics of competi- 
tors and in several cases, against 
their better judgment, have gone 
into the competitive fight. The 
result, it is feared, may be a gen- 
eral distrust of the claims made 
by advertisers which will reduce 
the efficiency of the advertising 
dollar. 

In the retail store, the activities 
of the hidden demonstrator, ac- 
cording to a leading executive in 
the industry, have been growing. 

T. L. L. Ryan, president, Pedlar 
& Ryan, Inc., in a talk before the 
convention, pictured conditions in 
a modern department store and 
pointed out that the tactics used 
by demonstrators cast a suspicion 
on all cosmetics and toilet goods 

The action of the toilet goods 
manufacturers is important as ex- 
pressing the desire of a group to 
clean up the present situation. 
Hitherto, complaints have come 
from individuals although several 
months ago there was an abortive 
attempt on the part of a small 
group of manufacturers to fight 
the evils of switching and substi- 
tution, one phase of the hidden 
demonstrator evil. 
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NE COULD distinguish Number Fifty-five tay 

from the other houses in the street sim- ap sty! 

ply because it was twice as large and be- ond bu “0 

cause it had a wrought-iron grille with the Tretia: 

the initials “D. F. H.” in fading gilt. It was a house blue. with 
with a long and variegated history, having been eth k 
built of brownstone in the ‘eighties by a respectable “ i" 7 a 
retired lawyer with a large fortune. Then it had been ag aa 
liver-colored inside as well as outside, with heavy - oan - 
mahogany furniture, brown or reddish embossed wall he ee 


paper and a great deal of plush ve stai 
The lawyer died at last in the late ‘nineties and the _ - a 
house was sold to settle the estate. It was bought by . se. 
Daniel Francis Healy, a real estate speculator, gambler, aoe 
politician and adventurer, who thirty years later would : we bs 
have been known as a racketeer de luxe hb > 
It was the initials of Daniel Francis Healy which bathe 
adorned the grille, and it was the full-blooded, colorful oxen re 
character of Mr. Healy that annihilated the liver-col- the penn 


ored interior and installed in its place a strange and to Euro’ 
brilliant conglomeration of decoration. The house was seat -~- 
a bargain. Mr. Healy was extremely prosperous at the ae Bain 
moment, and he had ambitions for himself and his "the 1 
pretty wife. It was just off the avenue. When he had ch beer ° 
finished with it, one would never have known it for AA 


the same house. 

One entered through the grille into an immense hall- 
way, square in shape with a huge Renaissance fireplace 
at one side and a Renaissance stairway of pink marble 
on the other. The fireplace, like the wrought-iron 
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“You ain’t smart enough, »” said 
po. “It ain’t the first time I shot at.” 








THat the 25c per copy price of Cosmopolitan beagiete nc 
little relation to its literary value is shown by this conml for | 












One knew life, 
One sought life, 


One was tired of life, " 
)ne was confused by life— 
All met at Beppo’s VAL) A 
“exclusive” speak-easy on one 
© 
bore the initials “D. F. H.” At the back of the { d [ 
was ~ library, paneled in dark wood in the 
waning the wide pink marble stairway one ar- 7 
in a gallery lighted from above by a stained-glass 
be with a design of grapes woven across it. At the 


t of the house there was a drawing-room large 
ugh to serve as a ballroom, decorated in white and 
in the style of Louis XVI, with fireplaces at each 
and huge mirrors. On the other side of the gallery most of his money, he had abandoned it without much 
the Italian dining room—a square room all pink sorrow. It was a monument to florid success and no 
blue, with a domed ceiling painted in representa- house in which to live with defeat. 
of the sky where nymphs and cupids took their After his disaster it was occupied by a variety of fly- 
upon rosy banks of clouds. Among the clouds, by-night tenants—a notorious lady known as Maude 
phs and cupids there were realistic gilt stars, each Triplett; a cinema actress; a speculator—and at last 
ted to allow the light of the electric bulb behind 
> show through. 
bove stairs were the bedrooms, two floors of 
each with its mirrored bathroom and tubs 
parble 
he house was the result of Big Dan Healy's vig- 
creative instinct and of a trip to Europe, 
re he had gone with his newly married wife to 
culture. Its details he had picked up here 
there, carefully noting them down to be copied 
he architect and decorator whom, later, he 
to Europe. The stairway came from Rome; 
great fireplace from Chenonceaux; the libra- 
rom Edinburgh; the drawing-room from Ver- 
the glass dome of the gallery from a 
ich beer garden and the dining room (some- 
t adapted to Mr. Healy’s more florid ideas) from 






























Tmo 
ht years had passed since Mr. Healy had oc- 
dit. When he nearly went to prison and lost 


Illustrations by John La Gatta 
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in beatiete novel of Louis Bromfield, which in book form will 
nis comm for $1.50. 
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SELF- 


MADE 


Woman 


by FAITH BALDWIN 


Author of “Skyscraper,’’ “‘ The Office Wife,’ “‘Week-end Marriage”’ 


\ Va A woman reaches thirty she draws a long 


breath and wonders not so yauch at what lies ahead as 
at what zi bination of ci brought 
her to the place where she is forced to say, between 
astonishment and reluctance, “Today, I am thirty!” 

Women with houses to run, men to feed and cajole, 
children to bathe and dress, budgets to ponder over, 
haven't, one would say, much time to give to the thirty- 
ish feeling. Yet there is always a moment, approach- 
ing or reaching that particular birthday, which catches 
at the heart and mind with a sense of unreality. 

Not all women of thirty have men to coax into good 
humor and children to enjoy—or deplore. 

Cathleen McElroy was thirty; she was unmarried; she 
was one of the most successful business women in New 
York City, and one of the prettiest as well, and on her 





thirtieth birthday she left her office in order to inspect 


Cathleen stood for a moment at the entrance of th 
great building in which her real estate agency wu 
housed, loitering in the sunshine, a small, slender per 
son in brown, with sables caught about her neck, and 
a pert hat pulled down over one dark blue eye and tilte 
on the other side to expose flat, deep waves of coppa 
. Then she moved forward to the car whic 
waited for her at the curb. 
The chauffeur snapped into _attention and open 
the door. “Nice day, Miss " he 
“cleared off fine after the fog, this morning. ” Cathiee 
agreed with him, in her friendly fashion, and gave h 
an address. The car pulled off, Madison Aveni 
Inside, Cathleen looked over some notes which h 
secretary had thrust into her hands. “Mrs. Spen 
telephoned again, Miss McElroy, while you were 
conference. She'd like to hear from you by to! 
if possible, and here's the young man’s name .. ! 





Illustrations by R. F. Schabelitz 


Ar every stage of its history Cosmopolitan has mo 
accurately reflected the spirit of the times. Now, aiporid. 





An Empty Purse or an Empty Heart? 
This was Cathleen’s problem— 
ow she solved it 
makes of this 
the greatest novel 
Faith Baldwin 
has yet written 
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Cathleen McElroy was thirty, unmarried and one of the most successful business women in New York. 
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Once father cast the 
deciding vote in 
family affairs. Later, 
mother's vote was 
considered final. But 
under modern, eco- 
nomic conditions the 


family as a unit con- 


fers, and the result is 


truly a family decision. 


Today Cosmopolitan 
leads the 


group of magazines 


family 


in editorial quality, 
editorial quantity, and 


advertising value. 





SHORT STORIES 


About the Disa rance of Agatha King . . 
- by Anthony Abbot 


by Vingie E. Roe 
by Mary Derieux 
by Rita Weiman 
by Peter B. Kyne 
by Royal Brown 


Rains in Hilo 

Dogs Always Know 
Observation Car 
Nothing in His Way 
The Best Girl Wins 


COMPLETE SHORT NOVEL 
Single Night 


Self-Made Woman (Part /) 
Sons (Part 111) 


Ma Cinderella (Conclusion) 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Cosmopolitan Almanack for June by F. P. 
The Volstead Blues 

by the Authors of “Washington Merry-Go-Ro 

Roman Holiday by Kathleen Ne 
What's in a College Graduate’s Head? by Albert E. Wigg 
Do You Want to Play Tennis? 
The Twilight of the Gangster 
As to These June Weddings 


Aren’t We All? 
Flying the Mail 
A Princess in Exile 


by the Grand Duchess Mai 


What Every Young Man Shouldn’t Know .. . 
in by Weare Holbre 


Cover Design by Harrison Fisher 
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57th STREET at 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The Class Magazine with more than a Million and a Half Circ 
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Succeeding in a Dull Market 


Many New Industries Are Springing Up Which Will Affect Every 
Business 


Man’s 


By 


President, 


\ STUDY of the business his- 
4 tory of the United States 
discloses that in every depression 
or dull market new industries have 
sprung up and fast progress has 
been made by many of those with 
the nerve to start them, and like- 
wise history is full of examples of 
manufacturers in every line of in- 
dustry who have, through the 
creation of new products, new 
merchandising methods, or some 
peculiar situation in their own 
company, had the best years of 
their business life while the rest 


of their own industry was in 


distress. 

Man never stands still, and while 
at times it might appear that he is 
going backward, periods such as 


we are now in are only periods of 
refinement. It is during periods 
like this that the foreign matter, 
bad products, weak companies and 
weak individuals are eliminated 
and only the best of the metal, 
products, and companies remain to 
be used by the public from then 
on. This thing of living and meet- 
ing changed conditions is an end- 
less process. It always has been 
and, I believe, it always will be. 
We will never get there. We are 
always in the process of going. 
The world is full of people who 
hate these changes because they 
inconvenience them and force them 
to new efforts. But things never 
have and they never will stand 
still, and the reason they won't is 


pe ple. 


A Difference Between 
Europe and America 


One outstanding difference be- 
tween American people and those 
of the Old World is that Ameri- 
cans have been educated to ap- 
preciate and expect improvements 
continually in the accessories to 


From an address before the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Cost Association, Chicago. 
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E. L. Cord 


Auburn Automobile Co. 


life. The United States leads in 
most every phase of meeting hu- 
man needs and in creating con- 
veniences which raise the standard 
of living and will continue to lead 
the rest of the world. So in this 
desire for new and better things of 
life so deeply enrooted in the 
American people, we have the in- 
centive to create new things, confi- 
dent that, if they are better prod- 
ucts, they will win immediate and 
volume orders. 


Present Values 
Will Not Continue 


Because the present outlook is so 
perplexing in its details, because so 
many men firmly believe the end 
is here, I believe the greatest op 
portunities in a generation exist 
for those who can develop th« 
new, taking advantage of present 
prices of all commodities which 
are sure not to exist for long for 
the simple reason that they are be- 
low costs of production. It is true 
that some of these costs of pro- 
duction can be lowered, but it is 
highly improbable that present 
values will exist a year or five 
years from today. 

Let me remind you that periods 
of depression existed in 1837, 1857, 
1873, 1893, 1907, 1913 and 1921, in 
all of which periods we have had 
falling commodity prices, business 
men going down in defeat, runs on 
banks with resultant failures, 
shortage of funds for business ex- 
pansion, unemployment and bread 
lines, and in each of these periods 
industry has taken off its coat and 
gone to work. And out of this 
necessity to work has come a new 
order of products and things, and 
there has followed an era of un- 
surpassed prosperity. History has 
always and it will again most as- 
suredly repeat itself. 

For example, according to a re- 
cent press interview, a radio engi- 
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neer of prominence declares it to 
be within the bounds of scientific 
conception that a tube could be de- 
veloped which would recover light 
beams of by-gone days which might 
make it possible for us to see 
Washington crossing the Delaware 
or the landing of Columbus. I 
must admit that this taxes my 
imagination beyond its capacity. 
However, who in this audience 
twenty years ago could have 
imagined the development of the 
motor car with the attendant in- 
fluences on practically everything 
in life, or the extreme volume in 
everyday use that has been its 
reward for exceptional service to 
the human being? Who could 
have imagined twenty years ago 
the radio of today? How many 
of us only ten years ago could 
have imagined they would sit in 
their living room in Chicago and 
hear the passengers of two air- 
planes talking to one another while 
they flew over the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the middle of the night? 


Airplanes in the 
Modern Scheme 


Likewise in the airplane we have 
a new business factor that must in 
your business and my business be 
reckoned with, because in periods 
of business hardship the more alert 
companies are eager to adopt every 
device that gives them advantage 
over competition. Within the last 
ten days my airplane company has 
been approached by a very large 
automobile manufacturer who has 
seven parts distributing depots in 
America. He is negotiating with 
us to furnish him airplanes capable 
of carrying a ton of parts at 125 
miles per hour, making regular 
scheduled trips, delivering parts to 
small communities two or three 
times a week in order to cut down 
inventory of his dealer organiza- 
tion and furnish better service for 
his car owners. 

At the present time serious con- 
sideration is being given by one 
firm in Chicago that maintains 
branch houses and millions of dol- 
lars in inventories in cities such as 
Kansas City and Cincinnati, to the 
delivery from Chicago, their home 
office, of all Parcel Post orders by 
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plane, thereby eliminating person- 
nel as well as inventories at adja- 
cent cities. The purpose of this 
is to cut cost, expedite service and 
place them in advantageous posi- 
tion over competitors. The mer- 
chandise to be carried in this 
proposed deal amounts to approxi- 
mately fifteen tons per day. 

In my opinion every manufac- 
turer will be either directly or in 
directly affected by the growth of 
aviation, the magnitude and scope 
of which can no more be predict: 1 
by the most optimistic of us in the 
business than the automobile busi 
ness could have been fifteen or 
twenty years ago. 

The airplane, if it is allowed to 
win that place in business which 
it as a vehicle is capable through 
service rendered to win, will be a 
greater blow to the railroad than 
have been the truck and automobile 
to date, and I believe will take 
from the railroads more annual 
revenue than the motor car or 
truck have in the last ten years. 

The fact that the airplane pas- 
senger traffic express and mail 
loads were the only transportation 
revenues to increase in 1931 and 
the fact that costs of airplane 
transportation are decreasing so 
fast have caused considerable agi- 
tation for Governmental restric- 
tion of competition in the airplane 
business which will prohibit the 
best service the airplane is capable 
of rendering the public. 

In my opinion, one of the most 
deplorable situations we have at 
the moment is the ever increasing 
tendency of many of our people to 
believe in paternalistic legislation 
for various industries, the tendency 
to elimination of competition by 
Government and for the protection 
of certain industries under the 
guise of public necessity. 


What Records Reveal 
About Government Control 


I can readily appreciate why a 
man who happens to be the owner 
or part owner of a business doing 
badly and maybe facing bankruptcy 
can convince himself that Govern- 
ment supervision and restriction of 
competition in business is a good 
thing. But how a man able to de- 
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tach himself and view without 
prejudice and bias the records of 
various industries that have had 
protection and those that have had 
none, can advocate protection of 
any kind for any industry which 
would tend in any way to eliminate 
competition, I cannot very well un- 
derstand. 

Can you imagine what America 
would be today had the automobile 
business about the year 1910 been 
placed under some Governmental 
department or commission which 
would have prevented Henry Ford 
from making the numbers of cars 
at the prices he made them, be- 
cause he was endangering the in- 
vestments in livery stables, buggy 
and wagon factories, or would 
have said to General Motors: “No, 
you cannot build the Chevrolet be- 
cause that is Mr. Ford’s field”? 

In the case of motor trucks and 
buses, their ability to pick up and 
deliver from door to door and 
make intercity hauls for less 
money and give quicker service 
has made them a factor in all of 
our businesses, no matter what we 
manufacture or what we buy. Had 
it not been for the motor trucks, 
many of our freight rates would 
be higher than they are at present. 

What has all of this to do with 
“Succeeding in a Dull Market”? 
Simply this: Many new industries 
are springing up which will create 
new wealth and furnish employ- 
ment for new thousands, use un- 
told quantities of new parts and 
materials and raw commodities, 
and will affect every man’s busi- 
This present period of de- 
pression is the incentive for addi- 
tional effort to use these industries 
and to develop them. 

\irplanes are only one, though I 
think a rather major one, because 
transportation has been such a big 
factor in the development of 
\merica. 

look for a great home build- 
boom due to the use of steel 
construction, which will offer many 
advantages over present types at 
greatly reduced prices. Most of 


ness. 


them probably will be automati- 
cally humidified and cooled, so that 
comfort in summer is as great at 
home as at the seashore. 
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A large expansion in one or two 
of these industries will furnish the 
stimulant to business revival. Our 
next major upward move will have 
to have as a backlog several of 
these industries, and as jobs and 
the use of commodities are re- 
quired by these industries, so will 
all of our industries have the op- 
portunity, if we are alert, to share 
in the prosperity. All of these 
industries will succeed, however, 
in only the degree of success and 
profit to which they serve mankind 
better. 

In closing, let me remind you 
that we are all partners; with our 
biggest individual investment in 
the United States Government. We 
vest the management in our Con- 
gressmen, Senators, and the Presi- 
dent with the powers of assess- 
ment. It is true that as a group 
the majority of partners could 
limit the expenditures our officers 
could make without specific au- 
thorization. However, we have 
not limited them. 


One Solution to 
Cost of Government 


I dare say. that every man has 
some pet hobby in some Govern- 
mental function which he believes 
should be continued, and so our 
Governmental officers in their ef- 
forts to trim expense are con- 
fronted with organized minorities 
who set up such a loud wail at 
their doorstep that they construe 
the wail as coming from the ma- 
jority of the people. Therefore, I 
can see only one solution for the 
present excessive costs of Govern- 
ment operation. 

All the people must be educated 
and shown the fallacy of the popu- 
lar pastime of gold-digging Uncle 
Sam. They must be shown that 
they cannot receive from the Gov- 
ernment any advantages or material 
things which they do not eventu- 
ally pay for themselves. They 
must be taught that the principle 
of borrowing on the part of the 
Government in order to extend 
public improvements and thereby 
spend its way out of depression is 
a principle that has brought disas- 
ter to every person, firm and coun- 
try that has ever tried it. 











Tue Great Attantic & PaciFic 
Tea CoMPANY 
MippLte Western Division 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We believe some articles have ap- 
peared in recent copies of PRinTERs’ 
Ink regarding the introducing of new 
packages or changes in brand names. 
One we recall suggested the advisability 
of making the transfer at one jump 
rather than by transition. 

We would appreciate learning what is- 
sues any such articles appeared in to- 
gether with pages and titles. 

G. W. Kester, 
Divisional Advertising Department 


HERE is at least one condition 

where a good, thorough revolu- 
tion is far better than slow, easy 
transition—and that is in the pack- 
age change. The transition idea 
appeals to some manufacturers be- 
cause they feel that they will be 
able to hold the good-will created 
by their old package. However, if 
their advertising and the quality of 
their product hasn’t cemented that 
good-will strongly enough to with- 
stand a package change, then the 
company had better improve its 
product and step-up its advertising 
or prepare to go out of business. 


+ 


Campaign Started on New 
S. C. Johnson Product 


Sixty-five daily newspapers through- 
out the country, and magazines are be- 
ing used in an advertising campaign 
started by S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, 
Wis., to introduce a new floor finish, 
Johnson’s Glo-Coat. Advance shipments 
were made to some 28,000 dealers in 
preparation for this campaign, according 
to William Connolly, advertising man- 
ager. 


C. W. Flanigan with New 
York “Evening Post” 


Charles W. Flanigan, formerly with 
the local sales department of the New 
York American, has joined the local 
sales staff of the New York Evening 
Post. 


Appoints Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald 


The Faultless Caster Company, Evans- 
ville, Ind., felt casters, has appointed 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Chi- 


cago, to direct its advertising account. 





Don’t Change the Package in Fits 
and Starts 


The Printers’ INK Publications 
have published a large number oi 
articles dealing with methods o 
making package changes and a list 
of these articles will be sent t 
subscribers on request. 

Surprisingly enough, considerin 
the current wide interest in copy 
testing, there is comparatively litt! 
package testing. Certain designers 
are rigidly opposed to any suc 
practice, believing that they know 
the best principles of design and 
that’s that. A majority, however 
believe strongly that testing i 
necessary. 

It is interesting to note that 
choosing the package for Grape 
Nuts Flakes, General Foods studied 
the packages of all competitors and 
then examined more than eight 
different designs before deciding 
on the design now being used. The 
result is a container that is not 
particularly beautiful but that does 
stand out in the store and fairly 
shouts the message that here is a 
new cereal that is closely related 
to a successful and well-liked old- 
timer.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


— 


B. J. Paulson Joins } 
Agency 
B. J. Paulson, formerly secretary a1 
account executive of the Klau-Van Piet 
ersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc., M 
waukee, has become associated with bd 
L. McCrory, advertising agency, also of 
that city. He had been with Klau-V 
Pietersom-Dunlap for over eight years 
and, before that time, was one of the 
incorporators of the Smith-McCrory Ad 
vertising Agency, Racine, Wis. 


McCrory 


| 


Agency Man Is Author of 


“State Fair” 

Phil Stong, a member of the staff of 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, is the author of Stat 
Fair, a farm novel which has been chosen 
as the Literary Guild’s May selection 


Appoints Brooke, Smith & 


French 


The Kirsch Company, Sturgis, Mic! 
manufacturer of drapery hardware, has 
appointed Brooke, Smith & French, I: 
Detroit, to direct its advertising account 
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| Goes where the 


dollars are 


he 








Advertisements today must contact buy- 
ing dollars—not merely buying desires. 
They must mingle with purchasers rather 
than just people. They must meet orders 
not hoarders. 


Space buyers cannot count noses. They 
must peek into purses. 


In Boston, the Boston Evening Transcript 
goes where the dollars are. It sells— 
when selling is difficult. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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“Gallup’s high rating fo 


| ed oy-vam meres ababarit-Me)bh dele) 
says S.E. VAN WIE, Advertising Manag 





. Mr. Van Wie continues: “‘For several years, now, we have gui 


our copy and media selections largely by direct coupon returns 

“This has resulted, we believe, in an advertising series m 
times more effective in securing Cocomalt sales than had we wo 
on opinion or guesswork. 

“Opinion is sometimes right. Coupon checks are at times 
leading. But in the long run, we cannot help but feel that cons 
checking for results teaches faults and virtues that permit cons 
betterment of Cocomalt advertising. 

“The fact that Dr. Gallup’s check of the number of men 
women seeing and reading our advertising confirms our cou 
results is striking evidence that we have been on the right p 

“Whereas Dr. Gallup found that the average double col 
advertisement in Liberty wasnoticed by 23.5% ofits women rea 
the Cocomalt ad checked was noticed by 38%. Whereas the ave 
double column was read by 5.1%, the Cocomalt text was read 
15% of the women. 

“That’s nearly 150% more woman reader interest for Coco 
advertising in Liberty. 
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“We first became interested in Liberty because its quick, § 


cise, dramatic editorial formula seemed to fit modern, hurried § 


ditions where reader attention is hard to get. That estimate 
confirmed by the fact that more men and women voluntarily a 
for Liberty than any other magazine. 

“We were further interested by Liberty’s strong edit 
pointing for women. 

“Finally, we tried Liberty and found that its coupon ret 
from mothers entirely lived up to our expectations. 

“The Gallup tests, confirming our theories and our experi 
are additional evidence as to the thoroughness with which Libe 


read—and gets adver- 
tising read—partic- Lad 
ularly by mothers.” 1 er ' 
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GALLUP TESTS were made last sum- 


by Dr. George Gallup, Professor of 


alism and Advertising at Northwest- 
niversity. They consisted of inter- 
with nearly 4,000 readers of the 
nt issues of the 4 mass weeklies. The 
ts were conducted through their 
lines page by page. Each editorial 
bdvertising item was checked to de- 
ine whether or not it had been seen 
bd. Half of the work was done under 
ficial observation of the Association 
tional Advertisers. 
mmarizing the results, not only were 
ater number of Liberty’s editorial 
found read, but a greater number of 
vertising pages. The average page 


tisement had “‘stopped”’ 


% more men than in Weekly A 

‘4 more men than in Weekly B 

% more men than in Weekly C 

h% more women than in Weekly A 
> women than in Weekly B 
> women than in Weekly C 


interest (see above) is 
for the success of many Lib- 
dvertisers appealing to women. 

3% to 154% greater reader interest 
worthwhile to you in times like 
investigate further. “‘America’s Best 
Weekly” carries ‘‘America’s Best 
Advertisements”. If your Company 
already among the group which has 


‘6 ” 
woman 
nsible 


buted to Liberty’s 46% increase in 
Be OVE 


‘r the last quarter—perhaps 
ill wish to learn complete details of 
velopment of this new advertising 
tunity. For a copy of the Gallup Re- 
write to Liberty, 420 Lexington 
¢, New York City. 


America’s pest rEAD Weekly 





Once they hated milk 
-now they i fer it 


No wonder they're gaining 
weight and look a 


" . 
gaining weight and boc ‘potted 
Se delicious, children beg for it s.x 


‘This mother's story has many paralicls 


t aos 70% MORE mOURiSHMeNT 10 MILK 
So 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 








x. Gallup rated Cocomalt advertising 
as having nearly 150 per cent more reader 
interest than the average. He rated this 
particular advertisement in Liberty more 
than twice as high as a similar advertise- 
ment in another magazine. Coupon re- 
sults verify the Gallup ratings. . .. This 
is typical of a series of Cocomalt adver- 
tisements effectively reaching Mothers 
through Liberty in 1932. 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


A MARKET OF 
GROWING IMPORTANCE 


Within an average |8-mile radius from Worcester are some 
three-score substantial communities forming an integral part of 
the Worcester Market. The population of this Worcester 
suburban territory is greater than that of Worcester; its 
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standards of living and ability-to-buy are equally as great. “it 
56.92% of these Suburban Families Own Their Homes act 
61.55% Have Savings Accounts ons 
93.41% Live in Homes Wired for Electricity val 
42.87% Have Pianos co-b 
43.66% Have Radios othe 
More than 40% of these suburban families own cars, and a e 
large proportion of them live within an easy 15 to 30-minute man 
ride from Worcester stores. ro 
DULK 
Every trend of the times serves to emphasize the cons 
growing importance of this Worcester Suburban The 
Market. Here, as throughout the nation, the smaller — 
communities are growing at a rate more rapid than a , 
that of the large cities which they surround. Here, know 
as elsewhere, good roads and modern transporta- ture. 
tion enable more people every year to combine the md he 
pleasures of living in a small community with the dising 
advantages of buying in a large city. sume 
oe ‘ ; > branc 
Of significance to advertisers is the fact that the dominant news- J. s. 
papers of Worcester are dominant also throughout the entire He p 
Worcester suburban area. Of all families in this average |8-mile J sume 
suburban territory who regularly read a Worcester newspaper, sie 
The Telegram and Gazette Maintain 87 07% R.. 
Every-Day Home Contact With . . e O sovatl 
crossr 
Advertisers May Cultivate the ENTIRE Worcester Market, tween 
City and Suburban, Through These Newspapers ALONE story 
Geo. 
Average Net Paid Circulation for the Year 1931 from 


OVER 105,000 DAILY OVER 53,000 SUNDAY |. 


about 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE]®:: 


Vvertisi: 


Worcester, Massachusetts eae 
. this ‘ 
George F. Booth, Publisher such 7 
Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives wife, 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles usually 
canne 
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Quality, Convenience, Economy 
Have Part in This Advertising 


Manufacturer Has Tried Them All During the Last Six Years While 
Introducing Hormel Canned Meats 


By H. B. Groseth 


Advertising Manager, Flavor Sealed Division, Geo. A. 


ONSUMER selling is always 
preferable to round-about-ways 
-if you can do it. For the manu- 
acturer whose product reaches the 
onsumer indirectly, without brand 
or mark, is dependent on go-be- 
tweens for his existence, and these 
xo-betweens may find or set up an- 
other source of supply at 
any time. 
It is a question 
manu facturer’s 


of a 
being (1) 


production-minded and Thank of carving 
bulk-sale minded, or (2) 

consumer-sales minded. [2 oF THESE SUCES 
rhe first manufacturer from Q) POUNDS OF HAM 


looks to sustained advan- 
tages of production—pride 
of plant and heritage of 
knowing how to manufac- 
ture. He pins his faith 
to his factory. The second 
looks to sustained merchan- 
dising power—pride of con- 
sumer acceptance of his 
brand and the marshaling 
of merchandising forces. 
He pins his faith to con- 
sumer demand, and the 
quality of his product to 
perpetuate it. 

For the reason that there 
are today a number of cor- 
porations standing at the 
crossroads of indecision be- The 


tween the two ways, our 
story may be suggestive. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 


from the beginning in the year 
1898 until about six years ago, were 
definitely in the first group. Then, 
about that time, a division was cre- 
ated to manufacture and sell a line 
of canned meats. The national ad- 
vertising which the company has 
done since that time has all been on 
this type of product, and has been 
such that today the average house- 
wife, because of this advertising, 
usually thinks of the company as a 
“canner” of meats rather than a 


Hormel & Co. 


“packer” of meats — erroneously 
since the other divisions of the 
company still do the major portion 
of the business. 

The first product of the new 
division was a boned whole ham, 
placed in a distinctive pear-shaped 
tin and cooked by the process that 







Illustration and Headline Dramatically 
Show the Housewife That Hormel Canned Ham 


Is Economical 


has since become known as “Fla- 
vor-Sealed.” 

The product was created for the 
institutional (hotel and restaurant) 
market. Hotels, and restaurants ab- 
sorbed their share, butcher shops 
took the ham out of the can and 


“sliced it for sale. Delicatessens did 


likewise. Finally, individual con- 
sumers, who had the means and the 
inclination to invest in a whole 
cooked ham, discovered the product. 

With the growth of this con- 
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sumer market it seemed advisable 
to employ consumer advertising. 
No company could afford to ignore 
evidences of a broad market, ready 
for the cultivating. 

From this point on, the story 
then is one of advertising “themes” 
which have run the gamut of 
“quality,” “convenience” and “econ- 
omy” and now are acquiring new 
driving force from an economy 
theme brought down to terms of 
the housewife’s table. 


What the Advertising 
Has Done 

To advertising belongs the credit 
for successfully building consumer 
acceptance and demand for the va- 
rious sizes of canned ham, (whole, 
half and quarter) and the other 
consumer items in the Flavor- 
Sealed line such as whole and half 
canned chicken, breakfast sausage, 
chicken a la king, boneless chicken, 
chicken broth, and, finally, vege- 


table soup, which have all been 
launched in the wake of the 
leader. 


By far the greater proportion of 
the advertising emphasis has been 
placed on the ham, with the other 
items, except for chicken, being 
mentioned periodically and only in- 
cidentally. The intent is that the 
acceptance for the harh shall re- 
flect itelf to the rest of the Hormel 
line. 

Quality was emphatically the 
theme of the first advertising cam- 
paign which began in 1926, with 
an appropriation of but $2,316. In 
succeeding years the advertising in- 
vestment has been increased con- 
sistently, being well on its way to 
$1,000.000 in 1931. 

During the first two years, this 
quality campaign was characterized 
by artwork in four colors. A se- 
ries portraying the atmosphere and 
aura of old English manorial halls 
was typical, the copy assisting to 
impress the idea of quality sug- 
gested by the illustration. 

Then the emphasis was switched 
to convenience, ease of 
The convenience campaign con- 
tinued during the years 1928, 1929 
and 1930, and the publications 


schedule which had started out to 
reach the 


“ultra” class was ex- 


serving., 
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panded, changed and _ graduall 
broadened. 
The distribution and sale o 


Flavor-Sealed foods correspond 
closely with the expanded adver 
tising program. While at first th 
demand encompassed a_ greate 
scope than the advertising, as tim: 
went on the advertising encon 
passed an equal scope with the de 
mand and later went ahead of i 
doing a missionary and education: 
job. 

A large part of the credit for 
our distribution we believe shoul: 
be given to our economy cam 
paigns. At first while our adver 
tising was hammering away at th 
quality and flavor stories and late: 
developing the convenience ang 
in conjunction with quality, it was 
necessarily—against our will—es 
tablishing a presumption of high 
price. During all these years we 
had an economy story to tell, but 
we felt we could not adequatel 
tell the two stories at the sam: 
time. Impress upon the public on 
idea at a time, do not confuse the 
theme—that was our reasoning. 

We reasoned further that our 
economy appeal would be more e! 
fective as a clinching argument 
once having established quality and 
convenience. 

Before we went ahead with thx 
economy theme—the final phase of 
our advertising story—about a year 
ago, we checked up on our own 
deductions through a survey organ- 
ization which made extensive con- 
sumer calls in seven of our markets 
—New York, Pittsburgh, Minne- 
apolis, Los Angeles, Boston, Buf- 
falo and Chicago. 

Some of the things, pertinent + 
our advertising, which we wanted 
to know were: 

(1) Who buys our hams? 

(2) Why did they buy ham in 
a can the first time? 

(3) How many were repeat cus- 
tomers ? 

(4) From those who had never 
bought ham in cans we wanted to 
know why they didn’t buy it. 

In answer to our first question, 
we found that 73.7 per cent of our 
market lay in the middle class as 
distinguished from the wealtliy 
class, and that 76.5 per cent was 
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in single and double houses, with 
but 23.5 per cent in apartments. 

The second question seeking the 
consumer’s reason for buying 
canned ham for the first time de- 
veloped these answers, in the order 
mentioned : More convenient, friend 
recommended, saw it advertised, 
curiosity, dealer recommended, 
thought better quality, more eco- 
nomical. 

In answer to the third question, 
we found 65.7 per cent of the 
people who bought our brand the 
first time continued to buy, indi- 
cating an encouraging permanency 
of market. 

Results from the fourth question 
revealed a sound basis for our 
initial quality advertising, for 26 
per cent admitted prejudice against 
meat in cans. 

Next in importance as a reason 
for not buying was “thought too 
expensive,” which came from 21.5 
per cent. This percentage is prob- 
ably short of the truth, for it is 
well known that many people will 
invent any reason under the sun to 
avoid seeming penurious. Despite 
our quality advertising, 18.4 per 
cent thought canned ham not so 
good as regular ham and 15.5 per 
cent had never heard of it. 

While replies to this fourth 
question showed us we still had a 
big advertising job to do, a fifth 
question demonstrated the lasting 
impression our national advertising 
had made upon the consuming pub- 
lic, up to that time. In reply to 
the question, “What brand of ham 
did you buy in a can the last time?” 
71 per cent answered “Hormel.” 
Our job is clearly not a competi- 


tive one but an educational or 
missionary one. 

Knowing definitely where our 
market was and the factors of 


sales resistance, we were more con- 
vinced than ever that the economy 
appeal would strike pay dirt, espe- 
cially as the times were of necess- 
ity turning persons’ minds toward 
counting their pennies. The fact 
that “economy” was on the bottom 
of the list of buying reasons 
in question two and that high 
cost was given as a strong rea- 
son for not buying in question 
four strengthens this conclusion 
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immeasurably in our estimation. 
The main features of this ad- 
vertising, now appearing in national 
publications, is a large chart which 
shows the total edible parts of meat 
obtained the cooked-in-the-can way 
as compared with buying and home 
cooking a smoked ham. The pur- 
pose is to educate the housewife, 
in her ham purchasing, to consider, 
not the price per pound of the 
meat she buys, but the price per 
pound of the meat she serves on 
her table. As the series of econ- 
omy advertisements progresses, the 
chart, at the beginning the domi- 
nant part of the page, is toned 
down considerably to let illustration 
and copy bring out the other points. 
A note of ecouomy in the adver- 
tising passed the acid test—sales 
results. An important increase in 
sales followed the release of this 
type of copy. 
A Further 
Refinement 


Sut we have further refined it, in 
a way which we think will make 
it still more effective. Up to now 
all comparisons have been in terms 
of pounds, a unit of measure with 
which the housewife is not en- 
tirely familiar as applied to her 
daily problems. She may buy meat 
in pounds, but she doesn’t serve it 
that way. 

That is why, beginning in May, 
1932, a new series of advertise- 
ments puts economy comparisons in 
terms with which the woman in the 
home is well acquainted—slices, 
servings, platefuls. The keynote of 
the new copy is sounded like this: 
‘Think of carving twelve of these 
slices from two pounds of ham!” 

In addition to the sales results, a 
coupon told us some things about 
the relative appeal of convenience 
and economy. From our quality- 
convenience advertising appearing 
during the months of January, 
February and March, 1931, we got 
2.300 inquiries. Under our new 
economy theme, during the months 
of June, July and August, 1931, 
there resulted 11,859 inquiries— 
an increase of 282 per cent. All 


inquiries have been for a_ small 
cook book, called “Five Minute 
Cookery.” 











Angles on Space Buying 


Circulation vs. Readers Able to Buy 


By Leonard Gessner 


Secretary and Space Buyer, Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, Inc. 





I THINK space buying and space 
selling are on the up. 

Only a short time ago, there 
seemed to be but one solicitation 
from representatives—and one de- 
ciding factor for purchasers! 
A.B.C. statements, red pencilled in 
certain places to emphasize one 
publication’s strength and its com- 
petitor’s weakness. And then the 
circulation figures, always with the 
last month’s unofficial figures show- 
ing the marked reversal “that has 

+ 
Death of George Burd 


George Burd, who was space buyer of 
The Erickson Company before its mer- 
ger with McCann-Erickson, Inc., died 
suddenly of heart failure last week at 
Tampa, Fla., where he had been living 
for some years. Mr. Burd was formerly 
associated with the advertising depart- 
ments of the Aeolian Company and the 
Royal Baking Powder Company. 


H. H. Burdick Joins 
Detroit Printer 


Henry H. Burdick has resigned as 
director of advertising, sales promotion 
and public relations of R. L. Polk & 
Company, Detroit, to become sales man- 
ager of the Esterling Printing Company, 
of that city. 


The twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the Lithographers National Associa- 
tion, Inc., will be held at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., May 24 to 26. 





just taken place, because . . .” and 
so far into the night. 

Of course I am interested in cir- 
culation, but only as an indication 
of my potential audience. I’m muc!i 
more interested in readers, and, 
more particularly, in readers who 
are able to buy the merchandise | 
have for sale. 

Naturally, we want to put our 
client’s wares on display in the 
market place, and linage figures 
are valuable guides. But they do 
not tell the whole story, for retail 
advertisers (in newspapers) and di 
rect-by-mail advertisers (in news- 
papers and magazines) are not 
making their decisions on the basis 
of sales per inch of advertising 
space, but on sales per dollar ex- 
pended. 

If a publication can offer thor- 
ough readership by a substantial 
part of its market, and show me 
that these people can and do buy 
the type of merchandise my client 
has for sale, then I am interested, 
even though the price be higher— 
on a milline or page per thousand 
basis—than I would pay for “un- 
disputed circulation leadership and 
advertising linage dominance.” 


— 
Appoint Hanak, Klein & Leahy 


Italian Kitchens, Ltd., food specialties, 
and the King Kelly Marmalade Com 
pany, both of San Francisco, have ar 
pointed the Los Angeles office of Hanak, 
Klein & Leahy, advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising accounts. Italian 
Kitchens will use newspapers and radio 
in Southern California. The King Kell 
Company will use California acminneets. 


New Account to Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove 


The Mackintosh-Hemphill Company, 
Pittsburgh, heavy machinery and equip- 
ment, has appointed Ketchum, MacLeod 
& Grove, Inc., of that city to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 





The Whitney-Noyes Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., grass seed, has appointed the 
Japha ‘Advertising Agency, Inc., of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
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Reprint of an 
editotial from 
The C ourter- 
Journal «ef April 
23, 1932. 

































That prosperous Middle- 
Western Market, KEN- 
TUCKIANA which in- 
cludes practically all of 
Kentucky and a large] 
portion of Southern Indi- 
ana, can be effectively 
reached at one low cost 
only through 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc.—Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Advertising Agency—1932 


Day-by-Day Highlights in a Service that cannot be Standardized 








Marblehead Cruiser 
Advertisement sells 
86,000 boat direct 


IN YEARS PAST one of the main pur- 
poses of motor boat advertising 
Recently a 
couple of amateur yachtsmen in our 
office were given the job of preparing 
the advertising for Marblehead 
Result: Not only does this 
advertising create prestige for Mar- 
blehead, but not long ago a coupon 


was “name publicity.” 


Cruisers. 


clipped from one of the advertise- 
ments led to the direct sale of a boat. 
The coupon lead was turned over to 
a Marblehead dealer. After a single 
demonstration and within a week’s 





time the customer gave the dealer 
his check for full— 
$6,000. 


payment in 


They are still talking about 
the Socony Parades 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY of New 
York, Inc., developed a new non- 


premium gasoline—Socony “Ban- 


ner.” 








Socony wanted something more 
than ordinary introduction methods. 


We suggested what came to be known 





Parades,” in 


Banner 
which every Socony district and divi- 
Circus 
based on the idea of the develop- 


| as “Socony 


sion cooperated. parades, 
ment of transportation, were organ- 
ized and held in 30 cities. The final 
parade in Buffalo drew more than 
100,000 spectators. 
were an important factor in increas- 


These parades 
ing Socony gasoline sales. 


New Dollars for Old Dimes 


A NEW BUILDING is not often news. 
But there was a notable exception re- 
cently in Brooklyn when our client, 
the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
opened its first branch bank. A 
BBDO idea made it news: The Bank 
offered to pay a dollar each for old 
dimes that would complete its col- 
lection of 10-cent pieces for every 
year of its 70-year existence. Hun- 
dreds of coins came in—from New 
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York, Philadelphia, Boston. Re- 
yorters came, too. And both press 
ind public gathered to see the unique 





collection laid with the cornerstone. 
Che Dime Savings Bank had entered 
intimately into the thoughts of the 
reading public—people who use bank 
service. How far it had entered into 
the thoughts of the public may be 
gauged from the fact that 1885 de- 
posits were made on the opening 
day—the record number for opening 
day of all branch savings banks. 


An Outdoor Advertising 
Plant right in our office 


ONE OF the first sights that greet the 
eve of the visitor to our office is the 
hig poster board on the tenth floor. 
rhis board is a regulation poster 














panel with green wooden frame and 


galvanized iron backing. It is 25 
feet long and 10 feet high and car- 
ries a regular 24-sheet poster. Our 
clients’ posters appear in rotation 
on this board. 

A valuable feature of the board is 
that it enables us to lay out a 24-sheet 
poster tentatively before putting it in 
finished form. 

Eight years ago we decided that 
outdoor advertising was important 
enough to deserve special study. So 
we installed a department which 


specializes exclusively in planning 
and executing outdoor advertising. 





Ours was the first department of its 
kind established by an eastern ad- 
vertising agency. We are now help- 
ing twelve of our clients get full 
value from this medium. 





BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 





BOSTON: 


10 State Street BUFFALO: Rand Building 


MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 












Food Advertiser Sells Utensil to 
Assure Consumer Satisfaction 


Comet Finds That Women Need Something Besides Recipes 


HERE are many advertisers 

who do not get as much repeat 
business as they should merely be- 
cause consumers have unfortunate 
experiences with their first pur- 
chase. Frequently this dissatisfac- 
tion is due to the consumer’s igno- 
rance of the proper way in which 
to use the product. 


cook to prepare rice satisfactorily. 

Of course, obtaining distribution 
for this item was not.simple. It 
was decided to sell it to womien as 
cheaply as possible without any 
profit to the company. At first it 
was called to the attention of rice 
buyers by including in each pack- 





This is particularly ~== 
true with food items. It . 
is possible for a woman 
to make some slight 
mistake in the prepara- 
tion or cooking of the 
product which renders 
it unpalatable. She is 
usually inclined to blame 
the product rather than 
her own lack of cooking 
ability or carelessness. 
That is why recipes are 
featured so frequently 














by food advertisers. 

Sometimes, however, 
even a recipe which has 
been tested and found to 
be satisfactory by the 
advertiser will not clear this repeat 
sale hurdle. The trouble may not 
be with the product or the recipe 
but with the utensil that is used in 
cooking. Take, for example, rice. 
It is easy to cook if one knows 
how. Rice packers have been tell- 
ing housewives how to cook rice 
for many years. Through their as- 
sociations and individually they 
have distributed many thousands of 
recipe booklets. Yet even if a 
woman follows the instructions 
carefully the results may not be 
satisfactory if she does not use the 
proper utensil. 

Realizing that this lack of a 
fool-proof cooking utensil was 
standing in the way of many sales, 
the Comet Rice Company decided 
last year to help women get satis- 
factory results by recommending 
the use of a simple device which 
it calls the Comet rice ball. By 
experimenting the company had 
found that this rice ball makes it 
possible for even the most amateur 


The Comet Rice Ball, Shown Here, Makes Sure 
That Rice Is Properly Cooked 


age of white and brown rice an 
enclosure. This enclosure de- 
scribed the rice ball, told how to 
use it and offered it to anyone who 
would send 35 .cents to the com- 
pany. This little notice has been 
pulling large returns. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the in- 
quiries which have been received 
for the rice ball have come from 
the package enclosure. Results 
have been so satisfactory that it is 
planned to continue to include this 
leaflet in every package. More than 
12,000,000 inserts will be distributed 
this year. 

In addition, the rice ball has been 
featured in small newspaper ad 
vertisements and in a few maga 
zines. Newspapers reaching sub 
urban areas are being used for 
most of the seventy line advertise 
ments. 

These advertisements feature 
picture of the rice ball and stat 
that the easiest way to cook ric 
has been found. In addition, 
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recipe for some dish using rice is 
included. 

At various food shows these rice 
balls have been on display and 
many have been sold in this way. 
During the ten days of one show 
some 2,300 were sold. The com- 
pany also works through cooking 
schools, etc., to gain further dis- 
tribution for this utensil. 

One day a man came in to see 
A. C. Hislop, of the Comet Rice 
Company, looking for a job. While 
there he noticed on Mr. Hislop’s 
desk one of these rice balls. After 
hearing about its purpose and ac- 
ceptance this man asked if he 
might try to sell some from house 
to house. He picked a city on Long 
Island and sold from sixty-five to 
seventy a day. The rice balls were 
sold to him by the company for 
22 cents. The profit the canvasser 
enjoyed represented the average 
postage charge, cost of mailing 
container and handling charge, 
which the company would have had 
to pay had the utensils been mailed. 

Since the original experiment, 
many house-to-house canvassers 
have taken on this proposition and 
are helping to get it in the hands 
of thousands of new users every- 
where. 

The company is thus giving many 
unemployed the opportunity of 
earning a little extra money. 
few advertisements have been run 
in the want ad columns of news- 
papers offering the opportunity on 
this basis. 

In view of the acceptance which 
this utensil has met, the company 
has contracted for an unusually 
large supply, which has materially 
reduced the cost. The rice ball 
now sells for 25 cents. 

While the utensil is not being 
urged upon dealers, many of them 
have requested permission to sell 
it. To these dealers the utensils 
ire being sold for 16 cents now. 
The dealer may sell them alone or 
make up a special deal using the 
rice ball as a premium. 

A number of chain stores have 
sold a combination of one package 
of rice and one rice ball. One 
chain sold 800 during a_ short 
period. This chain reports that the 
special offer has materially affected 
rice sales since then. It is evident 
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that women are getting satis- 
factory results and are buying 
more rice. 

Returns from the advertising and 
the package inserts are continuing 
at a high rate. Over 65,000 have 
been distributed during the last 
four months. The rice balls are 
being mailed out at the rate of 
from seventy-five to 125 every day. 

While the company is anxious 
to get as many women as possible 
to use this new utensil, it recog- 
nizes the danger in placing too 
much emphasis on it either in its 
advertising or in its selling. It 
must keep constantly in mind the 
fact that it is primarily interested 
in selling rice and that it must not 
allow itself to become a cooking 
utensil distributor. 

It would be very easy for the 
company’s salesmen to feature and 
build up a big volume on these rice 
balls. There is no doubt that most 
of these utensils help to get rice 
used more often and in many new 
forms. 


Specialty Group Advances 
Convention Date 

The date for the annual convention 
of the Association of Advertising Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers-Importers-Jobbers 
has been advanced a week to Septem- 
ber 19, Charles B. Goes, Jr., president 
has announced. The convention, a four- 
day meeting, is to be held at The Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, and will in- 
clude an exhibit of advertising special 
ties. 

The Association of Advertising Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers, an affiliated group, 
is also making plans for a fall conven- 
tion. Date and place have not been 
definitely decided. 


Inland Press to Meet 

A meeting of the Inland Daily Press 
Association will be held on May 17 
and 18 at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago 
Advertising rates, circulation, building a 
newspaper in difficult times, relation of 
agriculture to Inland newspapers and 
relation of the radio to the newspaper 
are some of the subjects which will be 
covered in a program that is being pre- 
pared under the direction of A. O. Lind- 
say, president of the association. 


J. N. Willys to Resume Duties 
with Willys-Overland 


John N. Willys, United States Am- 
hassador to Poland and chairman of 
the board of the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany, has received President Hoover's 
permission to relinquish his ambassa- 
dorial duties in order to take up actively 
—_ the chairmanship of Willys-Over- 
and. 
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/-Day Yardstick 
F the papers serving the great metropolitan area of Boston, The Globe 
“a is the only one which holds its circulation seven days a week. 


The reason for this is that The Globe is unquestionably the paper read 
predominantly at home. 


For where these homes are has a special significance for the advertiser, 
for the great bulk of Globe circulation reaches the most prosperous of the 
151 communities that make up the metropolitan shopping area as deter- 
mined by Boston merchants themselves. 


Significant, also, to the advertiser is the fact that The Globe is edited 
for readers who want to read the news of the shops as much as they do 
the news of the day. For advertising is given equal display with editorial 
features in the pages of this great metropolitan daily. 


Boston merchants know the selling power of advertising that appears 
in The Boston Globe. The Sunday edition, for instance, has long been the 
principle selection as the medium to carry the advertising of Boston depart- 
ment and furniture stores, stores that depend on advertising for immediate 
and traceable results. And the fact that in Boston these stores report Mon- 
~ day as one of the two heaviest shopping days is striking proof of the effec- 
tiveness of the messages which this paper delivers into the homes of nearly 
300,000 families. 

More and more, Boston merchants are finding that The Daily Globe, 
too, provides an equally effective advertising medium for their sales later in 
the week, because daily and Sunday, advertising in this paper is read. 

7 . . 
We shall be glad to send you several sample copies of The Globe to show 
you just how the unique make-up of this paper gives advertising unusual 
display from the standpoint of position and arrangement. 


Globe 












Builds Sales Among Dealers 
Neglected by Competition 


This Small Tire Manufacturer Goes After Lower Volume Retailers 


By F. C. Millhoff 


Vice-President, Master Tire & Rubber Corp. 


ONCENTRATION on selling 

through large retail set-ups in 
key markets, with diversified 
stocks of automotive necessities, 
has created three sharply distinct 
divisions within the wide field of 
automobile tire retailing. 

This may or may not have been 
anticipated by the large tire manu- 
facturers who are in one way or 
another directly active in tire re- 
tailing. Nevertheless, their policies 
of merchandising and retail distri- 
bution over a_ given territory 
through large service stores in key 
markets’ is working a_ distinct 
change in the tire retailing scheme 
of things. 

In effect, these manufacturer- 
retailers have abandoned many re- 
tail outlets formerly within their 
dealer organization. Some they do 
not sell because the expense of 
holding their business is prohibitive 
under the system of branch dis- 
tribution. Others they have lost 
because they have become competi- 
tors to these dealers. 

Manufacturer-retailers and mail- 
order chains constitute the first and 
largest retail division. The second 
division is comprised of indepen- 
dent dealers who are capable of 
financing their own business, and 
who either carry a stock of several 
brands of well-known make or spe- 
cialize in brands of medium-sized 
manufacturers who co-operate with 
advertising and merchandising as- 
sistance only. 


A Neglected 
Division 
There remains that third division 
which is comprised of still smaller 
retail set-ups operated in conjunc- 
tion with diversified stocks and in 
more remotely isolated trading 
centers from key markets. In the 
aggregate, this third class of 
dealers represents a large volume 
and, because of the necessity of 





distribution economy, they are 
being neglected and abandoned by 
the larger manufacturers. 

These’  third-class _ businesses, 
manufacturers who are retailers 
claim, do not produce volume that 
is commensurate with the expense 
of soliciting and holding their 
business. It is this class of mer- 
chants, and as a whole a very de- 
sirable class, that smaller manu- 
facturers are finding worth while 
as customers for direct factory 
selling through business-paper and 
direct-mail advertising. 


Facing 
Catalog Competition 


These dealers are beset, more 
than most dealers, with catalog 
competition. Quite often they are 
in small trading centers off the 
main highway and their stock, if 
not general merchandise, is more 
or less diversified. But the rural 
trade parks its automobiles in 
front of their doors and a worth- 
while volume of tires is sold by 
these merchants. Quite often—in 
fact generally—these small mer- 
chants are substantial citizens and 
men of no small means. 

With the elimination of costly 
branch services, salesmen and their 
expenses and other costs incidental 
to large distributing organizations, 
the smaller manufacturer is able 
to solicit this business by mail and 
sell in direct-from-factory ship- 
ments at prices which enable these 
dealers to compete with catalog 
houses on a profitable basis. 

During the comparatively brief 
time that we have given greater at- 
tention to this field of merchandis- 
ing we have found it a most agree- 
able and profitable bit of business. 
Although shipments are not gen- 
erally large the business is usually 
cash, but, under any circumstances 
it is not a poor credit risk. With 
such large reductions in distribu- 
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tion costs we are able to deliver 
quality goods of the very highest 
order and to cement business re- 
lations of lasting order with prices 
that enable our customer to make a 
nice profit, even if he does indulge 
in long-term credit business with 
farmers and farm workers. 

It is quite evident to the veteran 
merchandiser who is following the 
present marketing trends that there 
is bound to be a most emphatic re- 
duction in distribution costs, and in 
lines other than tires, during this 
readjustment through which we are 
now passing. Production had to 
come to it, and, while we are still 
finding new economies in produc- 
tion, the time has arrived when 
these economies can no longer be 
applied to extravagant costs in dis- 
tribution. Production savings are 
not now as plentiful nor as great 
as a few years ago when produc- 
tion was completely revolutionized. 
It is my most sincere conviction 
that consumer and producer are 
drawing closer together and that 
the gap bridged by distribution 
extravagance is of necessity becom- 
ing narrower every day. 

The mail-order houses are suc- 
cessful illustrations of what may 
be accomplished through mail 
solicitation and by means of direct 
delivery. The idea of factory-to- 
retailer delivery is not new by any 
means. Advertising employed ef- 
ficiently is going to eliminate 
extravagances that are now so 
often a duplication of advertising 
and personal sales effort. Recent 
reports of large companies show 
most decided economies, although 
dollar sales are of smaller volume. 
Deficits are smaller although sales 
totals are smaller—and these econo- 
mies have come out of distribution 
savings, for the greater part. 


Advertising Should 
Be Carefully Prepared 


We take this new method of 
reaching a very desirable class of 
trade seriously enough. to give 
careful thought and patient atten- 
tion to our business-paper and di- 
rect-mail advertising. We do not 
believe that anything thrown to- 
gether on paper, sealed in an enve- 
lope and sent forth under a two- 
cent stamp with a hope and a 
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prayer, is going to produce busi- 
ness. We take the position that we 
are reaching and selling by mail 
the class of people who read and 
act on national advertising. There- 
fore, we do not feel that we can get 
anywhere by insulting their intelli- 
gence with direct-mail advertising 
any less carefully prepared than 
magazine or newspaper advertising. 

Our sales increased every month 
last year. 

Our direct-mail and _business- 
paper solicitation has been respon- 
sible for an appreciable percentage 
of this business and we confidently 
expect it to increase right along. 

We have proved to ourselves 
that there is a very definite and 
profitable place in this industry— 
and we believe in any industry— 
for the smaller manufacturer, if 
he is alive to conditions and 
quickly active to seize advantages 
that new marketing trends offer. 

We have had a very definite les- 
son from recent experiences of 
over-expanded manufacturers who 
are not able to operate at capacity 
during such times as these, with 
the result that their plants which 
are keyed to capacity production 
are not consistently profitable. 
Along with a number of smaller 
companies, we have been making a 
nice profit all through these stren- 
uous times and we are not break- 
ing our necks to expand our plants 
to dangerous limits. 

Our experience in selling smaller 
dealers by mail—with factory ship- 
ments—has demonstrated that busi- 
ness abandoned by our larger con- 
temporaries is not necessarily bad 
business because they have aban- 
doned it. 


C. W. Miller Heads Wilcox- 
Rich 

C. W. Miller, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Wilcox-Rich Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of the Eaton Axle 
& Spring Company, Cleveland, has been 
elected president. J. O. Eaton has been 
made chairman; C. I. Ochs, vice-pres- 
ident, and F. A. Buchda, secretary- 
treasurer. 


To Represent California Farm 


Paper 
The California Farm Bureau Monthl 
perteien, Calif., has appointed the A. y. 
Norris Hill Company, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, as its national advertising 
representative. 
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the May 18th issue of The Business Week... . the 4th article on 
“The American Consumer Market” 
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w, for the first time, such a measure of consumer markets. Such 
, th ord is made available. In the indexes— based on estimates made 
rth study of “The American years ago of expenditures of special 
y th nsumer Market,” appearing in classes of consumers in particular 
he Business Week of May 18th, localities—are shown to be mis- 
u will find an accurate picture of leading guides to the consumer 
Pr hat consumers actually spent from market for American business. Busi- 
1919 to 1930 ness policies founded on them may 
for food, cloth- be seriously —even suicidally — 
ing, housing... mistaken. 
a ihe No matter what your business, you 
markably cannot afford to miss this series of 
large per- 20 studies of ‘The American Con- 
centage left sumer Market,”’ now running in 
for all other The Business Week. This series 
items. You gives the first complete record of 
will find, too, consumer buying over a long period. 
an exact pic- It covers virtually everything the 
ture of the American people buy — roughly, 
tal changes in the make-up of about a thousand items. 
ings American Consumer budget . . . 

° ting this important period. Obviously, this series will be an in- 
dgets. Th dispensable aid to you in defining 
aad eal fter you read this article you'll your markets. The subscription to 
1 someonfobably discard all hypothetical The Business Week is $7.50. In 
. The tragendards of “Cost-of-Living”’ as a Canada, $10.00. 
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Where are the Consumer’s 
] Dollars Headed? 

fj 
4 7 You'll find the answer in the series, 20 studies, 
/ “The American Consumer Market”, now running 
in The Business Week. 


TELEGRAM 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: : 
Wire collect issue containing story of 
insurance convention held by mail. If 
possible mail copy and bill. 
Boston Insurance CoMPANY. 


N times like these there is every 

inducement for managements to 
cut down on their sales costs—an 
one source of expense is the con- 
vention. On the other hand, prob- 
ably now more than ever before do 
the salesmen need the kind of en- 
couragement and help that they get 
from a well-managed and worth- 
while convention. 

The article referred to in the 
above telegram appeared in the 
November, 1931, issue of PRINTERS’ 
InK MonrtHaey, and told of the 
experience of the Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corporation in con- 
ducting a convention by mail. Of 
course, it was really an intensive 
direct-mail campaign directed at 
agents, but it was given all the 
atmosphere of a regular convention 
and was considered highly success- 


+ 


Northwest Circulation Man- 
agers Elect 
E. A. McKee, of the Longview, Wash., 
Vews, was elected president of the 
Pacific Northwest Circulation Managers’ 
Association at its tenth annual conven- 
tion held at Portland. 

G. Hawkins, Victoria, B. C., 
Colonist, was elected vice-president. E. P. 
Hopwood, Portland Oregonian, secretary 
and treasurer, was re-elected for the 
ninth consecutive year. 

f Lyness, Tacoma News-Tribune 
and G. S. Garner, Eugene Register- 
Guard, were elected directors. 


Richmond “News Leader” 
Appoints 
The Richmond, Va., News Leader has 
appointed Thomas L. ‘Emory, publishers’ 
representative, San Francisco, as its Pa- 
cific Coast representative. 


New Account to Lamport, Fox 

The United States Radio and Tele- 
vision Corporation, Marion, Ind., has 
appointed Lamport, Fox and Company, 


South Bend, Ind., to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


Mail Conventions Save Traveling 
Expenses 


ful in furnishing the agents with 
sales help as well as inspiration. 

Often the convention-by-mail 
idea can be used to put over a short 
correspondence course in selling. If 
the salesmen were told that they 
were receiving a course in selling 
they would grouse considerably 
and, unless pushed, would throw 
most of the lessons away. On the 
other hand, if they think they are 
attending a convention, the novelty 
of the idea appeals to them and 
they read the “speeches” with close 
attention. 

The best “convention” is that 
which comprises several separate 
mailings. If the salesman is given 
his “convention” all in one dose he 
is appalled by the magnitude of the 
task of reading. If he gets it in 
little doses, spread out over several 
days or even weeks, he is more 
likely to absorb the full good of 
the medicine. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage 
ot the convention-by-mail is that it 
leaves no headaches on the morning 
after—|Ed. Printers’ INK. 


—_ 
Dry Goods Groups to Meet 


rhe joint convention of the sales pro 
motion division and the merchandise man 
agers’ division of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association will be held at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, June 
21 and 22. Walter Hoving, vice-pres 
ident of Montgomery Ward & Company, 
is chairman of the merchandise man- 
agers’ division and H. Twomey, 
sales manager of the Jordan Mars! 
Company, is chairman of the sales pro 
motion division. . 


rhe convention theme will be “How to 


Get Profitable Volume Through the Pro 
motion of Higher Quality Merchandise 


- ° 
Has Cosmetic Account 
Garay, Inc., Cleveland, manufacture 
of a new line of cosmetics, has appointed 
Seaver-Brinkman-Gerstenberger, Inc., of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac 
count. Newspaper and radio advertising 

will be used. 


Appoints Memphis Agency 

The Sturdivant Packing Company, 
Brownsville, Tenn., packer of Old Vir- 
ginia Brunswick Stew, has appointed 
Lake-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., Memphis, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 
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“There’s No Place Like Home” 


Now a Campaign Theme 


More Evenings at Home Mean Higher Bills, But, 


Out, They’re Worth It 


HE good old motto to the ef- 

fect that “There’s no place like 
home” seems to have come into a 
revived significance. To merchan- 
disers of products and services for 
home use, this trend offers widened 
sales possibilities. 

As a utility company supplying 
gas and electricity to many homes, 
the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois has reasoned that 
this is also an opportunity for 
some good-will education on the 
subject of public utility bills. 

More time spent in the home 
naturally means greater consump- 
tion of gas and electricity—and 
higher bills. Moreover, this logical 
result of the “back-to-the-home” 
movement comes at a time when 
people are especially likely to ques- 
tion public utility rates, much the 
same as they have become aroused 
about taxes. The company has re- 
duced its: gas and electricity rates 
in the last eighteen months. But 
the average consumer analyzes his 
utility bill in terms of the total 
money involved, rather than of the 
amount of service used. Like many 
other utility companies in this de- 
pression, the Public Service has re- 
ceived complaints on this score. 

The company has_ undertaken, 
through an advertising campaign, 
to show its customers that they are 
getting ample value received for 
whatever increases may appear on 
their bills, and thus to foster a 
calm and constructive sentiment 
toward its service and its rates. 
Many people, it was felt, are not 
conscious of their increased use of 
the home; and those that may be, 
probably don’t think to interpret it 
in terms of increased consumption 
of gas and electricity. It is the 
intent of this advertising to point 
out to customers that they are buy- 
ing more evenings at home now, 
and that the higher utility bills 
which may result represent an eco- 
nomical investment in entertain- 
ment. 

The campaign is appearing in a 
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number of weeklies in the subur- 
ban towns around Chicago which 
comprise the company’s territory, 
R. Pershall, adver- 
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Without Getting on the Defensive This 
Advertisement Explains Why Gas and 
Electricity Bills Are Higher 


The copy is informal and direct. 
Without getting on the defensive 
or attempting to preach, it séts 
forth a simple. and ‘logical state- 
ment of the tendency to stay at 
home and entertain at home. Natur- 
ally, it points out, one burns more 
lights, cooks more food and washes 
more dishes; which means not that 
the cost per unit of an evening 
at home has gone up, but that 
more units have been bought. And 
where, it’ asks in conclusion, can 
money be spent more economically 
or with greater return than in the 
use of your home for the enjoy- 
ment of your family -and friends? 


Mildred Van Voorhis, formerly ‘an ac- 
count executive with Young’s Advertis 
ing Agency, has started her own adver- 
tising service at 222 Kearney Street, San 
Francisco. 








HE movement to establish a 

nationally owned radio system 
in Canada was given impetus in an 
announcement made by Premier 
Bennett before the House of Com- 
mons this week. He reported that 
the United States had expressed its 
willingness to redistribute radio 
channels so as to make the Domin- 
ion plan feasible. 

Under the plan for the Govern- 
ment to build, buy and operate 
radio stations, it is proposed to 
limit advertising over the air to 
not more than 5 per cent of each 
program period. This would re- 
strict the commercial credit por- 
tions of sponsored programs to 
forty-five seconds on a_ fifteen- 
minute program and ninety seconds 
on a half-hour broadcast. 

The impetus given to Government 
operation in Canada has _ special 
significance to operation of radio 
as an advertising medium in the 
United States. 

Senator Dill and Representative 
Davis, who addressed the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies at its recent convention in 
Washington, both were emphatic 
in their opinions and recommenda- 
tions concerning the trend in the 
United States. While not favoring 
Governmental regulation of adver- 
tising over the air, they declared 
that this would be inevitable if ad- 
vertisers and stations did not pay 
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Appoint Lyddon, Hanford & 
Frohman 


The Scott Stamp & Coin Company, 
New York, has appointed Lyddon, Han- 
ford & Frohman, of that city, to direct 
a newspaper campaign. Twenty-one news- 
papers will be used on the initial list. 

C, Morgenthau & Company, Inc., 
New York, commission agents and auc- 
tioneers of stamps, works of art, coins, 
etc., has appointed Lyddon, Hanford & 
Frohman as advertising counsel. 


Appoints Behel and Harvey 


Van Cleef Brothers, Chicago, manufac- 
turers of Dutch Brand friction taps, 
have appointed Behel and Harvey, Inc., 
of that city, to direct their advertising 
account. Magazines, business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 











Canada Plans State-Owned Radio 


heed to the growing criticism 
against too much advertising in 
sponsored programs. 

Should Canada put into effect the 
recommendations of the committee 
on radio of the House of Com- 
mons, this action undoubtedly 
would have an important bearing 
on attempts at legislation in the 
United States and on the practices 
of broadcasting operators. 

The Canadian plan calls for es- 
tablishment of a chain of high 
powered stations operating at in- 
tervals across Canada and under 
private ownership, if desired, of as 
many stations of 100 watts or un- 
der as may be deemed necessary for 
complete coverage. 

With reference to broadcasting as 
now conducted, the committee re- 
ports “that the present system, ex- 
cellent as it is in certain respects, 
does not meet the requirements in 
quality and scope of broadcasting 
to insure its maximum benefits.” 

The plan provides that all reven- 
ues from license fees and adver- 
tising are to be expended in the 
interests of radio, license fees to 
be fixed by the governor-in-council. 
The Dominion tax was increased 
from $1 to $2 on April 1. Last 
year fees were collected on 600,000 
sets. With vigorous enforcement 
of the law, it is anticipated that the 
radio tax would produce revenue 
of at least $1,500,000 annually. 


+ 
Death of J. W. Scott 


John W. Scott, vice-president of Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott & Company, Chicago. 
retail and wholesale stores, died last 
week at the age of sixty-two. Mr. Scott. 
who was also a director of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, had en- 
tered the employ of Carson, Pirie, Scott 
forty-three years ago, and was admitted 
to partnership eleven years later. His 
father, John E. Scott, was the first part- 
ner taken into the firm by the founders, 
Samuel Carson and John T. Pirie. 








Gale Blocki, Jr., Joins Condé 
Nast 


Gale Blocki, formerly with the Chicagc 
office of Good Housekeeping, has joined 
the Western staff at that city of the 
Condé Nast Publications. 
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By any formula... 


» « « by any and all 
comparative figures 
the actual cost of ad- 





vertising is lower in 
the Times-Star than in 
any other Cincinnati 
newspaper. 


In the last six months the 
Times -Star total circula- 
tion increased 4,238... 
city and suburban circu- 
lation increased 4,252... 
greater circulation .. . 
greater concentration... 
even in these times. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


New York: MARTIN L. MARSH, 60 E. 42nd Street 
Chicago: KELLOGG M. PATTERSON, 333 N. MICHIGAN 
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The Gardened Home... 
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Way is Better Homes & Gardens 
such a great “scoop” for the man who 
advertises food and household equipment? 

Is it because Better Homes & Gardens has 
the most unique editorial program in Amer- 
ica...a program that bans fiction and fash- 
ions, fads and frills? 

Is it because Better Homes & Gardens de- 
votes more editorial emphasis to foods and 
recipes than does any general or woman's 
magazine? 

Is it because Better Homes & Gardens read- 
ers are “wedding ring” readers . . . people to 
whom home and garden and children are still 
the big things, the glamorous things, in life? 

Is it because Better Homes & Gardens 
reaches a great mass-class market where food 
means more... where EAT is always front 
page news ... where there are more mouths 
to feed per family, more meals at home and 
more relish for food induced by outdoor work 
and play? 

Yes—all this and more: 

It is because Better Homes & Gardens 
reaches people who have the money to buy 
what you have to sell... sturdy, substantial 
citizens who own the homes in which they 
live... people who have never lived beyond 
their means and therefore find it unnecessary 
to lower their standards of living in such par- 
lous times as these! 

You will find them wherever there are 
gardened homes ...in city, town and suburb 

. and where you find them you will find 
Better Homes & Gardens close to their hearts 

.and stomachs! 

That’s why Better Homes & Gardens itself 








is front page news to the advertiser who 
knows a big story when he sees it ...to the 


man who faces 1932 facts instead of 1922 
tradition ... who realizes that today’s job of 
selective selling calls for sharp shooting ... 

“aaa = soli picks his medium, as he does his market, 


DES MOINES, IOWA be 
not by numbers alone but by ability to buy! 








What Groucho Says 


Kane of Sports Merger Tells Why He Did It 


R. KANE, how did you 

i dare to go into the sports 
business the way you did right in 
the middle of a panic?” 

That’s what I asked him. Ordi- 
narily I wouldn't ask a client that 
for fear I'd scare him and make 
him think he oughtn’t to advertise. 
But Kane's different. 

Sezze: “Groucho, in wrecking 
times I'm a wrecker; in boom 
times I'm a boomer. But I want to 
get and give values at all times. 

“Oh, cut that compliment stuff 
out,” he goes on. “I think that’s 
the only way a man otta make a 
profit. If so, it’s gonna be the only 
way a man can make a profit. No 
virtue in it, just business sense. 

“You see I had a chance to pick 
up some sporting goods lines and 
get ’em cheap. Got six concerns to- 
gether, called "em Sports Merger. 
All had too many products. Cut 
out the excess, didn’t buy those at 
all. So you see we gotta sweet line 
made up only of things which 
sell. 4 

Believe me, son, Kane did get 
those concerns cheap. 

These six concerns had cold feet. 
So Kane’s dollar was worth about 
three to five ordinary dollars in 
flash times. 

“Only thing I gambled on,” sezze, 
“was that people would keep on 
playing games and amusing them- 


+ 


New Business at New York 

M. A. Heikkila and W. P. Nichols, 
formerly members of the sales promotion 
department of the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration, have established their own 
business at New York as advertising 
counsellors. Offices are at 140 East 40th 
Street. 


Joins Francis Morison Agency 

Harrison Grimm, at one time adver- 
tising manager of the Guardian-Detroit 
Trust Company, has joined the Francis 
Morison Financial Advertising Agency, 
Cleveland. 


With Detroit Engraver 
C. J. Smith, formerly with the Man- 
ning Art Studios in Cleveland, has 
joined the sales staff of the Service 
Engraving Company, Detroit. 





selves. They have done that, so we 
are selling goods at a profit—and 
believe me, Groucho, we are mak- 
ing the S. M. line stand for top 
values at reasonable prices. People 
who use S. M. golf clubs like 
their hang and balance. Product! 
Groucho, that counts. Names are 
no good ‘cept as they’re tied up 
with good products. 

“Yep. I'm a wrecker when I 
hafta be, and what I've salvaged 
from those six, at a reasonable cost 
to me, makes me like the wrecking 
business, that is, of course, in 
wrecking times. 

“Now as to the Merger. The 
public didn’t buy a nickel’s worth 
of stock at fancy prices. We took 
only plants and machinery we could 
use and stock we could sell. Every- 
thing else went into junk. Fellow 
who had it could keep it if he 
wanted to—or we'd help sell it for 
quick bargain turnover.” 

You see how Kane can spend 
real money advertising? Every- 
thing he’s got he got at present 
values or less. He kept only 
marketable stuff. He’s producing 
only stuff that can sell. He took 
his markdown before he started. 

He’s building up S. M. name to 
mean something while some others 
are forgetting they've got a name, 
and by Gosh, he’s making money ! 

GROUCHO. 


+ 


Joins Mergenthaler Linotype 
John G. Ruckelshaus, formerly with 
Heller Brothers, has joined the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where he will be engaged in sales 
work. A. J. Collins has been placed in 
charge of the company’s newly developed 
line of motion merchandising devices. 


Milwaukee Engravers Merge 
The S-P Engraving Company and the 
Uecker Engraving Company, both of 
Milwaukee, have been consolidated under 
the name of the Streissguth-Petran 
Uecker Engraving Company. 


. 5 
Appoints Grey Agency 
Nusheen, Inc., New York, has ap- 
pointed The Grey Advertising Service, 
Inc., of that city, to direct its advertis 
ing account. Plans call for the use of 

business papers and newspapers. 
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A House Magazine Is Transferred 
to the Pages of a Business Paper 


How “The Mallory Hatter” Became a Publication within a Publication 


BOUT seven years ago, the 

Mallory Hat Company, a long- 
time national advertiser, started the 
publication of “The Mallory Hat- 
ter,” a miniature magazine of 
twenty-four pages, which was cir- 
culated to over 15,000 men’s wear 
dealers. The size was five 
by seven; neatly bound, on 
fine paper, and the typog- 
raphy and make-up gave it 
the appearance of a regular 





-——- —_——_ 


rx MALLORY HATTER 


TO HELP YOU SELL HATS TO MORE 
MEN AND MORE HATS TO A MAN ee 


dividually bound “Hatter” is main- 
tained and it blends so well with 
the reading matter, style notes and 
theme of the trade paper that it is 
quite possible for one to read half 
of the double page before realiz- 
ing it is an advertisement. 


names THE MALLORY HAT COMPANY 








newsstand edition. It was 


issued three times a year— | More and Better Hat Windows | I 
March, June and October— | Mean More Hats Sold = 
to dovetail with the peak See aentes tntramnttrntctstatates ¥ 


selling seasons of the 
spring felt, straw hat and 
fall felt months. 

The magazine combined 
the best features of cus- 


tomary direct-mail dealer —_ 


To be important {0 the wearer hats munt be show sn ras tual anf 


literature, such as house 
organs, institutional litera- 
ture, sales campaigns, 
dealer suggestions and so 
on. It told what other deal- 
ers accomplished with hats, 
showed pictures of window 
trims and suggested mer- 
chandising ideas. Features 
in the Mallory line were 
played up as separate news 
items. There were timely 
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reminders of what to dis- 
play, fashion information 
based on authoritative style 
sources and much more. It 
was a welcome bit of literature in 
thousands of men’s departments. 

Recently, after soliciting sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the 
“Hatter” from his own selling 
force as well as from dealers, the 
director of sales, William F. Kee- 
shan, recommended the plan of 
transferring the magazine to a 
selective (only advertisement in 
reading matter) position, double- 
spread insert in business papers of 
the men’s wear industry. This 
recommendation was adopted and 
the “Hatter” now appears in the 
first issue each month. 

The same atmosphere of the in- 





A Page from “The Mallory Hatter” as It 


Appears in a Business Paper 


One of the principal reasons 
which led up to the change from 
an individual magazine to the busi- 
ness paper is that the three edi- 
tions did not cover enough of the 
selling seasons, which are not as 
concentrated as formerly, and 
necessitated too many pages to ac- 
commodate the ideas which accum- 
ulated between publications. Also, 
it frequently forced elimination of 
valuable material which missed one 
edition and was stale before the 
next. 

The business paper offers a 
medium not only for regular pub- 
lication, but the two-page spread is 
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just enough space to broadcast in- 
teresting and seasonable ideas, and 
to prevent the “Hatter” from be- 
coming dull and commonplace. 
While the circulation of the indi- 
vidual magazine was 15,000 and in- 
cluded the executives of the ma- 
jority of stores in the United States 
with men’s departments, besides the 
personnel of the hat departments, 
the great bulk of the circulation 
stopped at the executive’s desk, or 
in the hat department, and the 
trade in general was not acquainted 
with it. The new medium in- 
creases the direct circulation tre- 
mendously and the fact that’ the 
business paper is read by sales 
clerks in a store naturally makes 
the indirect circulation many times 
greater. 

The monthly or semi-monthly 
edition gives a mouthpiece through 
which one can broadcast messages 
to the dealer more quickly and with 
more interest than before, since 
each edition is tuned up to the 
latest style trend and presents cur- 
rent suggestions for merchandising 
and timely reminders of seasonable 
needs. The whole get-up of the 
“Hatter” is news. The new ,form 
assures a greater range of $s bjects 
and keeps each issue hyely ‘and 
well balanced. 

The editor is a well-known style 
observer. The Mallory sales force 
makes a fine staff of reporters and 


many of the nation’s leading mer-, 
To sépa-** 


chants are contributors. 
rate the material, the classifications 
in which the material falls might 
be listed roughly as: Editorials; 
articles by merchants; Mallory 
advertising and dealer helps; the 
Cravenette feature; felt hat depart- 
ment; straw hat department; silk 
hat department; advertising sug- 
gestions for newspaper, radio, out- 
door and direct mail; window dis- 
play and interior trims; style 
bureau; colors; dimensions; ad- 
vanced fashions; processes of 
manufacturing, and the like. 

The company tries to make each 
issue diversified in its dealer appeal 
geographically, as well as in sub- 
ject matter. If it is decided to 
run a window display of Kleinhans, 
Buffalo, or an article by John 
David, New York, the Eastern sub- 
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jects are balanced by a photograph 
of the most popular college style 
being sold by Herman’s Smart 
Shop near the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 

The articles get technical oc- 
casionally, but a subject on manu- 
facturing is treated briefly and 
simply since the copy must not be 
allowed to get heavy. Direct ad- 
vertising of merchandise is avoided. 

Attention is called to a best seller 
by short, epigrammatic nota- 
tions and, possibly, a photograph. 
Forceful suggestions are sometimes 
made that result in inquiries or 
open orders, but price is not played 
up, nor are Mallory hats em- 
phasized to such a degree that the 
copy is interesting only to Mallory 
dealers. 


James Wright, President, 
‘ re 
G. R. Kinney Company 
James Wright, formerly vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Uppercu- 
Cadillac Company, New York, has been 
elected president of the G. R. Kinney 
Company, Inc., shoe manufacturer and 
operator of a chain of retail shoe stores. 
Mr. Wright succeeds E. H. Krom, who 
becomes chairman of the board of di 
rectors. 


Wall Paper Account 


to Rodgers 
The George Washington Wall Paper 
Mills, Uniontown, Pa., has appointed 
J. B. Rodgers, Pittsburgh, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers, busi- 
~sméss papers and direct mail will be 
used. 


Joins Richardson, Alley & 
Richards 


Frederick Anderson, formerly an ac- 
count executive with Lyman Irish & 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
has joined the Richardson, Alley & Rich 
ards Company, advertising agency of 
that city, in a similar capacity. 


New Agency at Detroit 

Alfred B. Caldwell, for the last seven 
years art director and production man- 
ager of Fecheimer, Frank & Spedden, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency, has e¢s- 
tablished his own advertising business 
at that city, with offices at 940 Michigan 
Theatre Building. 


Death of G. W. Roebling 


George W. Roebling, head of the ad- 
vertising business at _ &. York bearing 
his name, died at that city recently at 
the age of sixty-seven. Mr. Roebling. 
who had founded the business which he 
headed, specialized in advertising in 
street cars and railroad trains, 
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A TESTED METHOD of 
INCREASING SALES 
in 1932 





s 
I OR many years retailers have used Good Housekeep- 
ing’s advertising Guaranty as an aid to selling. It is, 
they repeatedly tell us, a sure way to satisfy the con- 
sumer’s natural desire for her money’s worth. 


To demonstrate that more goods can be sold through 
a tie-up with Good Housekeeping’s Advertising Guar- 
anty than without it, Good Housekeeping recently 
asked 684 retailers throughout the United States to 
conduct actual tests of Good Housekeeping’s selling 
power at the counter. Good Housekeeping had no part 
in the tests except to furnish the display cards. 


One week they made a feature display of merchandise 
advertised in Good Housekeeping, using only their own 
display material. The following week, keeping the same 
items in the same place they simply added the Good 
Housekeeping poster shown in the photograph on the 
second following page. Results for the 684 stores showed 
an average sales increase of 30% during the second week 
when the Cood Housekeeping poster was used. Some 
stores reported increases of 50% and 60%, and more. 












































SALES INCREASERO9 
IN THIS TEST of HOWEA 
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Displays like this made 
19.727 sales 
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sEBO% ror 684 DEALERS 
OVEADER CONFIDENCE 
‘EU RCHASING 








Displays like this made 
26.091 sales 
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DO YOU WANT to INCREAS 
YOUR SALES 30% or MORE] »- 
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E suggest to advertisers that they pro- head. 
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pose to their dealers a sales test similar ity. 
simply 
. . tl . 
to that deseribed in these pages. Any + te 
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’ . ° nearly 
by Good Housekeeping can be used in recogt 
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material with suggestions for using it. social 
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New Concept of Price Control 
Assures Taxable Profits 


New Competition Controlled by Costs Would Recognize Social Necessity 
of Profits to Support Government “Services” 


By Nelson B. Gaskill 


President, The Lead Pencil Institute, Inc. 


HE recovery of a normal vol- 
ume of business at present price 


levels throughout industry as a 
whole, would not restore prosper- 
ity. On the contrary, it would 


simply increase the loss factor in 
the general credit equation. If 
this statement is even approxi- 
mately true, the situation demands 
our most serious consideration. I 
believe that the statement is more 
nearly true than is commonly 
recognized. 

I am not suggesting a series of 
illegal price agreements either to 
peg the present price levels or to 
raise them. I want to get your 
minds centered on the importance 
of profit not as a measure of indi- 
vidual greed but as a supreme 
social necessity. Somehow, in some 
way, you, the business world, and 
the Congress of the United States, 
must be convinced that without the 
assurance of general profit in the 
field of productive enterprise, the 
whole complex social and political 
structure will collapse. 

If we regard a price agreement 
as one method of assuring the gen- 
eral profit margin, we find that 
this avenue of relief in the present 
emergency, is closed by the anti- 
trust laws. 

There is an alternative relief, 
however, contained in the economic 
formula of supply and demand. 
By this process, the surplus pro- 
duction which causes the low 
prices, is wiped out. A seller’s 
market and higher prices return 
and the sun of prosperity shines 
upon the survivors. 

But instead of allowing this to 
happen, instead of encouraging this 


From an address before the triple 
‘onvention of the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Distributors’ Association; the 
National Supply and Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Association, and the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association at Cincinnati on May 2, 1932. 


process of economic recovery, we 
are using every possible means to 
prevent it. The Government, 
through the anti-trust laws, is in- 
sisting that the economic formula 
of unlimited price variation with 
all its destructive consequences, 
shall work. At the same time, the 
Government through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, is 
exerting all its power to avert the 
consequences of unlimited price 
competition, to prevent the eco- 
nomic formula of recovery from 
working as it is designed to 
operate. 


Emergency Measures 
Will Become Permanent 


And if my premise is reasonably 
true, in due course it will appear 
that what we shall have assumed 
as emergency measures, will be 
permanent institutions. The condi- 
tions we have sought to alleviate, 
as temporary, will to our sorrow, 
prove to have escaped solution. 

The matter of taxation presents 
another phase of a confusion of 
thought with reference to profits. 
Taxation is essentially a social re- 
capture of profits currently re- 
ceived or received in some earlier 
period. Public taxation presup- 
poses the reality of private profits. 

These profits must come from 
some form of productive enter- 
prise. And if you will think about 
it for a moment, you will see that 
all non-productive activities must 
be paid for out of the profits of 
productive enterprise. 

One might reasonably assume 
that the legislatures which are re- 
sponsible for the creation of all 
non-productive operations of the 
service type, which do not origi- 
nate in voluntary contributions, 
which impose taxation for their 
maintenance, would be quite as 
much concerned with the assur- 
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ance of profit as with the taxation 
of it. But the fact is that here 
also, the left and the right hands 
of Government do not realize what 
the other is doing. The social ser- 
vice phase of Government is con- 
stantly increasing. The burden of 
taxation constantly mounts and at 
the same time the taxing agency 
insists upon a cut-throat competi- 
tion in price which, in ever in- 
creasing measure, makes profit 
precarious or destroys it. 

We have only to consider the 
vast and intricate social service 
functions of today in our munici- 
pal, State and Federal Government, 
to realize how utterly our concept 
of the Governmental function has 
changed. The highly individual- 
istic idea has vanished. In_ its 
place has come the social service 
idea with the actual industrial ser- 
vice constantly sought to be 
attached. 


Not Greed 
But a Necessity 


Profit has ceased to stand as an 
example of the individualistic 
greed which it largely was _ be- 
fore Government undertook to re- 
capture and_ redistribute profits 
through a social service program. 
Profit in private enterprise now 
hecomes a necessity to the mainte- 
nance of a social service type of 
Government. 

These two currents of thought, 
the socialization of Government 
and the refusal to permit or to 
compel the socialization of indus- 
try for profit, are absolutely irre- 
concilable. One or the other must 
give way. The obligations already 
assumed in the social service field 
cannot be lightly dismissed nor 
conveniently ignored. We have 
put our hand to this plow and 
we must follow the furrow. We 
cannot turn back. The course of 
clear vision is the reconsideration 
of the social service program and 
the elimination of those activities 
which are most remote from the 
productive status, most indirect 


and distant in their relation to 
profit. And this we must do at 
least temporarily while at the same 
time we take the steps necessary 
to meet the demand for a wider 











We stand confronted by the 
anti-trust laws as a harrier to the 
attainment of a greater social se- 
curity in the field of profits. But 
if we arrive at this point with the 
conviction that because of the 
socialization of Government, profit 
in private enterprise has become a 
social necessity, our whole outlook 
has changed. Private profit be- 
comes the foundation of the pro 
gram for the public welfare. The 
two are inseparable when joined 
by the connecting link of taxation 

Under a socialized Government, 
a general, private profit becomes 
the prime necessity of the social 
order. The extent and the security 
of the social program will depend 
upon the generality and continuity 
of the profit margin. And as we 
assimilate that conclusion, we are 
faced by another logical sequence 
The failure to take profit, particu- 
larly the deliberate selling at a 
loss, is anti-social and tends t 
disrupt the whole social program 

It seems to me that the only 
method by which there can be pro 
vided a check upon profit destroy 
ing prices and at the same time, 
avoid the necessity for a Govern 
mental price control, is to utilize 
the force of individual competition 
but to subject that competition to 
control. And that control lies in 
requiring the individual, whether 
producer or distributor, to observ« 
his cost as his minimum selling 
price. 


Control on Price Will 
Control Production 


By | this competitive 
prices, always reflecting the returt 
of cost, except for some necessary 
exceptions possibly, will control 
the market level and the interven 
tion of a Governmental control be 
comes unnecessary. This control 
on price will also control produc 
tion. For overproduction will fall 
as a loss upon its producer rathet 
than upon a whole industry and 
ultimately upon the whole social 
order. The individual producer 
will be obliged to control his pro 
duction or be liquidated. 

Such a system would substitute 
for the present unlimited freedom 


process, 
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or a more general profit margin. 
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of competition, a new character of 
competition, regulated to conserve 
the public interest in profit. The 
reward would be to the efficient 
rather than depend upon the finan- 
cial strength to impose or sustain 
losses. It would tend directly to 
the elimination of waste because 
the reduction of cost would contain 
the key to competitive price mak 
ing. The competitive strain would 
he taken off the balance sheet and 
thrown on the cost sheet. 

Naturally, under such a system, 
the last iota of needed supply 
would be furnished at prices which 
as a minimum, return cost. The 
husiness would go to the low cost 
producer or distributor up to his 
apacity. Beyond that point the 
next higher cost producer would 
enter the market. 

\nd finally, only when industry 
is stabilized by permitting it to 
serve the whole of the existing de- 
mand at prices which constantly 
and continuously return cost at 
least, is there any possibility of 
stabilizing employment and guar- 
antecing reasonable wages. 
Increasing Discussion of 
Unemployment Insurance 


There is coming to be more and 
more discussion about unemploy- 
ment insurance. Desirable as this 
may be, the fact remains that it 
adds another cost charge upon in- 
vested capital for the return of 
which through net sales, there is 
oO guarantee. 

The course of wisdom seems to 
«© a substitute of “employment as- 
surance” for “unemployment insur- 
ince” as a topic for discussion and 
iction. And as this course of in- 
juiry is pursued it must lead to a 
perception of the fact that em- 
loyment assurance is commensu- 
rate with the assurance to invested 
apital of its return of cost includ- 
ing wages. 

In its extreme form, the pro- 
iosal which I am submitting, sud- 
lenly and coercively applied, would 
he economic revolution. A process 
f economic evolution seems pre- 
ierable. Its method lies in legis 
ition which will firmly establish 
he Trade Practice Conference 
lea now functioning solely by 
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grace of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Such legislation should 
take out of the hands of the Com- 
mission the power to originate 
regulations of industry and confer 
upon industry both the responsi- 
bility and the power of self-goy- 
ernment for the purpose of regu- 
lating competition for profit. 

These powers which may be 
specifically stated, should include 
the rower to establish a uniform 
system of cost accounting and by 
action of a majority in any trade 
or industry, to establish the rule 
of individual cost as the minimum 
of individual selling price. And 
this rule as well as the other rules 
which an industry might be em 
powered to adopt, should be en- 
forced by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

A hundred and fifty odd years 
ago, the thirteen American Col- 
onies developed a new theory of 
political Government and contrib- 
uted a new fact to the history of 
the world. It may be the happy 
destiny of the successor of those 
colonies, the United States of 
America, to develop a new idea 
also in the field of political 
economy, an alternative to the des- 
perate, old world remedy of Com- 
munism. We may fulfil that 
destiny if we set our minds to it 


General Outdoor Appoints 
FE. N. Hyde 


Earl N. Hyde has become Detroit 
territory representative for the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company of Ch 
cago. For nine years he was in charge 
of all outdoor advertising for Mac 
Manus, Inc., of Detroit. 


More of Ward Account to 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi 
cago, have appointed Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, Inc., of that city to handle 
their publication advertising, effective 
about June 1. Earlier in the year Lord 
& Thomas and Logan were retained t 
handle Ward's radio advertising 


Buy Burlington, N. C., 

“Times-News” 

R B Terry and | P Rawley, 

publishers of the High Point, N. C 

Enterprise, have purchased a_control- 

ling interest in the Burlington, N. C 
Times-News. 





Finds New Sales Outlets in a 
Neglected Room 


“VERYTHING about 
the house,” says F. J 
Vogt, president, Knape & 
Vogt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, “has been modernized, 
including kitchen equipment, 
bathroom equipment, etc. The 
clothes closet, however, has 
been the one neglected room 
in the house. 

“We have felt for a long 
time that the clothes closet 
is an important part of the 
house and that the proper 
care of clothing by the use 
of convenient fixtures to in- 
sure adequate storage space 
is of interest to builders of 
new homes and owners of 
old homes.” 

Last June the company 
brought out a complete line 
of fixtures for the neglected 
room, under the name K-Veniences. 
This line includes shoe racks, hat 
racks, clothing carriers, extension 
closet rods, tie racks, trouser hang- 
ers, etc. In order to push the dis- 
tribution and sale of these prod- 
ucts the company inaugurated a 
campaign of national consumer ad- 
vertising backed by a_ business- 
paper series. 

“Because this equipment is not 
yet generally known,” Mr. Vogt 
continues, “we have felt that it is 
necessary to have an adequate dis- 
play not only to show the products 
to advantage but also to show how 
they are used.” 

To accomplish its purpose the 
company created a display piece to 
which is attached a sample of each 

+ 
Jersey Newspaper 
Group 

H. B. Haines, of the Paterson, N. J., 
Evening News, was made chairman ‘of 
an association of New Jersey daily news- 
papers at a meeting held this week. 
Philip Baldwin, of the Newark Sunday 
Call, was elected vice-chairman and John 
Borg, of the Bergen Evening Record, 
was made secretary and treasurer. 

The purpose of the organization will 
be to discuss problems in advertising and 
labor and to raise newspaper standards 
in general. 


Heads New 


Beside Each Product Is a Photograph Showing 


How It Is Used 


of its products and beside each is 
a photograph showing its use. The 
result is a combination display and 
demonstrator in compact space. 

There is little sales talk on the 
display, the company letting the 
products themselves and the illus- 
trations do the selling. At the 
bottom there is a line tying in with 
the company’s national advertising 
campaign. 

According to Mr. Vogt this dis- 
play, which has been advertised in 
business papers, has brought about 
satisfactory sales increases in stores 
where it has been shown and has 
been helpful in getting the line in- 
troduced in outlets where ordi- 
narily the company might have met 
with unusual sales resistance. 


+ 


Leave “Electrical Whole- 
saling” 

Douglass G. Pilkington has resigned 
as general manager of Electrical Whole 
saling, Chicago. He has been with that 
company for over twelve years 


Appoints Tuthill 


Carnegie Hall, Inc.. New York, has 
appointed the Tuthill Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account Newspapers and 
music publications will be used. 
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@ Since it is impossible for the makers of Matrix shoes to show their 


merchandise to all prospective customers, the Federal Advertising 


Agency did the next best thing—showed them photographs of 


these shoes reproduced in a rotogravure advertising campaign. 
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@ These three illustrations show 
how Matrix Shoes in rotogravure 
focussed attention on the mer- 
chandise and dramatized the 
+ moulded sole which makes each 
shoe "Your Footprint in Leather." 
@ E. P. Reed and Co. have made 
rotogravure a strong factor in 


their very successful advertising 





and sales program now current. 
@ The use of rotogravure enabled 
E.P. Reed and Co. to concentrate 
their advertising in the trading 


areas of greatest importance and, 


“2: 2 


by listing the names of all Matrix 


ee Ee? 


dealers in the territory covered by 
the individual papers, to get from 
their national campaign the direct 


selling results of localized effort. 








YOUR roo TrPaItiayY 


@ International Paper Company offers all advertisers 
a full line of rotogravure papers made to fit every 


rotogravure need, and a service to roto users. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CoO., 
220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 

















Dramatizing a New Product 


HE new Airwheel tire is be- 

ing featured in much of the 
advertising of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company this year. In 
addition, it is being dramatized 
effectively by means of “The 
World’s Largest Tire.” 

‘This giant tire is twelve feet 
high, four feet wide and weighs 
877 pounds without the tube. The 
tube alone weighs 125 pounds. 
, A-vspecial bus equipped with a 
public address system is touring 
the United: States and towing this 
giant, tire... 

Déziérs ‘are notified in advance 
the date and time when it will ar- 


—_ 


rive in their towns and when it will 
leave. The company suggests that 
the dealer run newspaper adver- 
tisements announcing the event. 
Goodyear pays half of the cost of 
this advertising. 

In addition, dealers are furnished 
with placard announcements for 
display. 

The bus rolls up in front of the 
dealer’s place and a talk is given 
to the crowd on the world’s largest 
tire, explaining that it is built on 
the same principle of low air pres- 
sure used in the Airwheel. An- 
other talk is given on the subject 
of Airwheels and their purpose. 


++ 


Elephants Instead of Statistics 


BUSINESS-PAPER adver- 

tisement that has succeeded in 
winning comment in the trade for 
its effective dramatization of a sell- 
ing point which might otherwise 
have had to depend upon statistical 
presentation alone was used for 
Twin Coaches, manufactured by 
F. R. Fageol, of Kent, Ohio. Its 
heading “2 Passengers who weighed 
2 tons . . . elephants?” was given 
further curiosity incentive with an 
accompanying illustration of two 
elephants over whose backs were 
blankets bearing this message, 
“Why haul elephants?” 

Text took the reader directly to 
the heart of the selling point em- 
phasized for Twin Coaches with 
this explanation for all the talk 
about elephants: 


We walked into an operator’s office the 
other day. He was in the act of making 
a decision in purchasing so-called 29 
passenger coaches. He had these figures 
in front of him, official weights from 
his own scales. 

Conventional coach 

14,700 Ibs. 
Twin coach (model 30) 
10,800 Ibs. 27 - 


29 passengers 


3,900 Ibs. 2 passengers 


“Humph!” he said—“Those two 
last seats must be for elephants.” 

Elephants are unusual in bus 
transportation advertising. For this 
reason their use is certain to have 
attention value but, in this adver- 
tisement, they are made to carry a 
logical load of sales argument, as 
well. Old Man Specific himself 
would put his O. K. on this piece 
of copy. 








Increases Sale of Staples by Selling 
Them in Combination 


Files and Handles, Attractively Packed and Displayed, Have Wide 
Appeal for Hardware Retailers 


By George E. Hopf 


Advertising Manager, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


NE and one do not make more 

than two, yet we have found 
that by combining two items in our 
line, and offering them at a com- 
bination price, we can sell several 
times the normal quan- 
tity of both, and at the 
same time increase 
greatly the sales of 
either product sep- 
arately. 

The items that we 
combined for selling are 
Disston files and Diss- 
ton Strorghold file han- 
dles—both of which are 


staple commodities. 
Every hardware store 
sells files, and every 


hardware store sells file 
handles, but many users 
of files—particularly 
amateurs—do not think 
of their need for han- 
dles when they buy files. 
The user of a file gets 
better and longer ser- 
vice from it when he 


would remind consumers of their 
need for new files. 

Therefore we worked out a plan 
which would insure the display of 
both files and handles. The three 





uses it with the correct The Disston File Sales Pack. Scoring the Card 


handle. 

But, solely because 
they are staples, few 
hardware stores displayed cither 
files or handles. They kept them 
out of sight, under the counter or 
in drawers, and the consumer had 
to ask for them in order to get 
them. 

We concluded that if a method 
could be devised whereby files and 
handles could—and would—be dis- 
played in the hardware stores, sales 
would increase, because many file 
customers delayed buying new 
files because they did not think of 
their need for them when they 
were in the hardware stores, and 
consequently continued to use their 
old files longer than they should. 
The display of files and file han- 
dles on open counter tables, etc., 





Makes It Possible to Separate It Into Three Sales 


Units 


most popular sizes of files, each 
with its correct handle, were 
mounted on a sheet of cardboard 
10% by 13% inches in size. 
“Special Combined Price” of 25 
cents was put on a 6-inch saw file 
with a “Professional” Saw File 
Handle of the style used by saw- 
makers and by carpenters for filing 
hand saws. A combined price of 35 
cents was made on a 10-inch mill 
file, with the correct type of han- 
dle to use with it, and an 8-inch 
mill file with handle was offered at 
30 cents. 

Each file with its handle occu- 
pied one-third of the space on the 
card, which was scored vertically 
so that any one of the three files, 
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with its handle, could be separated 
readily from the other two. The 
scoring of the cards enabled the 
retailer to bend forward the two 
outer sections of the card so it 
would stand upright, for counter 
or window display use. On the 
backs of each section of the cards 
were printed instructions to the 
user of files, telling how to select 
the right type of file for any pur- 
pose, how to hold it, how to care 
for it, etc. 

Twelve cards were packed in a 
carton, which was named “The 
Disston File Sales Pack,” to em- 
phasize the fact that the assortment 
not only supplied the retailer with 
files but also supplied him with the 
means of selling them. The term 
“Sales Pack” also was valuable in 
that it reminded the dealer of his 
success with the “Disston-Keystone 
Saw Sales Pack,” introduced last 
year (Printers’ INK, April 30, 
1931), which demonstrated the 
value of store display in making 
sales. 

With only a Photostat dummy of 
the display card, our salesmen 
started calling on the principal job- 
bers in March and, within two 
weeks sold thousands of file sales 
packs to selected hardware jobbers 
—hundreds of thousands of files 
and handles. 

To show the retailers the advan- 
tages of the plan, a broadside was 
prepared with the title, “Getting 
quick profits from an old hardware 
item.” The first page of the broad- 
side gave the selling argument, as 
follows: 

The National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation finds that just THREE files 
make up almost HALF of all the files 
sold in hardware stores. 

Your own experience will tell you 
that the three fastest selling files are: 

8-inch Mill Bastard File 

10-inch Mill Bastard File 

6-inch Extra Slim Taper Saw File 

A new plan will enable you to sell 
these files faster and at a greater profit 
than ever before. This plan is described 
inside, 

The next inside page showed. in 
color, an actual-size reproduction 
of the display card, with the cap- 
tion : 

NOW here are the three fastest-selling 
files with correct file handles already 
mounted on quick self-selling displays, at 
special combined prices that make con- 
sumers buy! 
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The center spread showed the 
retailer “How the Disston File 
Sales Pack will look in your store,” 
reproducing photographs, taken in 
a hardware store, showing the file 
cards displayed on the counter, in 
the window, and on open display 
tables. The wholesale and retail 
selling prices of the contents of 
the Sales Pack were shown, and 
the hardware trade was told that 
the pack contained “Best Sellers 
Only—as Staple for You as Sugar 
and Salt to the Grocer.” 

Just as experience showed that 
95 per cent of all the saw 
sales packs were displayed in the 
windows or on counters, pres- 
ent indications are that 95 per 
cent of all the cards in the file sales 
pack will be displayed similarly. 

Here at the factory we feel that 
it is useless to ask the hardware 
merchant to make displays of our 
merchandise unless he can see that 
it is to his own interests to do so. 
Therefore, in introducing new prod- 
ucts or in combining old products 
to give them greater sales appeal, 
we consider display as of major 
importance. 

We used to hear that jobbers 
were opposed to “units,” “assort- 
ments” or “combination selling” of 
any kind, but we have found that 
when there is a money-in-the- 
dealer’s-cash-register reason for 
offering such a proposition, the job- 
bers and their salesmen recognize 
it instantly, and their recognition 
of its sales possibilities is accepted 
by the retailers. 





New Account to 
Campbell-Sanford 


The Smith Incubator Company, Cleve- 
land, has appointed the office at that 
city of the Campbell-Sanford Advertis- 
ing Company, ‘oledo, to direct its 
advertising account. 





Appoints Kimball 


The Uniontown, Pa., News-Standard 
has joined the Pennsylvania Select List 
and, after July 1, will be represented by 
Fred Kimball, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, New York. 





Joins Beaumont & Hohman 


Stanley Schlenther, formerly with the 
Pacific Greyhound Lines, has joined the 
San Francisco office of Beaumont & 
Hohman, advertising agency. 








BrotHers CHewinc Gum 
CoMPANY 
Pirtspurcu, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you please let us know whether 
or not you have registered the following 
slogan, or something very nearly like it: 

“For Your Stomach’s Sake” 

We are under the impression that we 
have seen this used for some product, 
and we know that it was used on one 
manufactured by our organization several 
years ago. If it is not registered by any- 
one else, kindly register it as ours. 

We will appreciate also, registration 
of the phrase “Peppermint That Is Pep- 
permint” which is now being used in 
connection with Clark’s Peppermint Gum. 

Jas W. CrITCHFIELD, 
Vice-president & Director 

of Sales. 


CLARK 


“For Your Stom- 
has not been reg- 
istered in the Printers’ IN<«x 
Clearing House of Advertised 
Phrases. So far as we know, it has 


HE slogan 
ach’s Sake” 


not been featured extensively in 
advertising. 
If any reader knows that the 


slogan is being used, information 
about it will be helpful in clear- 
ing up the question. 

“Peppermint That Is Pepper- 
mint” has been registered as have 
the following slogans which were 
received recently —[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 

Best in Radio, The. American Bosch 
Corp., Springfield, Mass. 

Best That Can Be Bought “A Quarter 
a Quart” Why Pay More? The. Har- 
wood Brothers, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Beware of Smoker’s Teeth. (Tooth 
Paste). Bost, Inc., New York. 

Blended For and By Appointment to 


H.R.H. King Palate. Citrus Juice & 
Flavor Co. Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Build Right—With Insulite. The In- 


sulite Co., Minneapolis, Minn. f 
Complete Plant Food Not Just a Stim- 


ulant, A. Olds & Whipple, Inc., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Displays That Move Goods. Julian 
Maas Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Famous for Flavor. (Majestic Mayon- 
naise). Helwig & Leitch Corporation, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Folks Favor Fromm’s Flavor. (Sau- 
sage and Meat Products). Fromm 
Brothers, Rochester, N. 

For Waxing Satisfaction. Minerva 
Wax Paper Co., Minerva, Ohio. 

For Your Toes Woes. (Shoes). Lunn 
and Sweet, Auburn, Me. 

Friendly to the Feet. The Jarman 
Shoe Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

Fresh Paint Is Better Paint. Bradley 


& Vrooman Co., Chicago. 





A Slogan Question 





Good Paint Costs Nothing. Bradley & 
Vrooman Co., Chicago. 

Ideal Complete Plant Food, The 
Olds & Whipple, Inc., Hartford, Con: 

It Costs More Because It Last 
Longer. (Plant Food). Olds & Whippk 
Inc., Hartford, Conn. 

It’s Creamed. (Mustard). The R. 17 
French Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Logical Oil for Paint, A. The Werne 
G. Smith Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mighty Monarch of the Arctic. (Ele« 
tric Refrigerators). Grigsby-Grunow Co 
Chicago. 

Most Expensive Tea Grown, The 
Ming Incorporated, New York. 

More Pleasure Per Mile. (Motor Ca: 
Radio). American Bosch Corp., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Most Heat Per Dollar. (Oil Burners) 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield 
Mass. 

Officially Certified as the Finest Tea 
Grown. Ming Incorporated, New York 

Properly Balanced Organic Plant Food 


The. Olds & Whipple, Inc., Hartford 
Conn. 

Ride the Path of Satisfaction. Atlas 
Supply Co., Newark, N. J. 

Ride the Road of Satisfaction. Atlas 


Supply Co., Newark, 
Seal of Security, 
cashire Indemnity Co., 
Skill Is In the Can, The. (Paint) 

Bradley & Vrooman Co., Chicago. 

Slim Miss—The Sidley Reducing Gir- 
dle. No Hips, No Hips, Hooray! The 
Sidley Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Standard of the World. Cadillac Motor 
Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Successor to the Sink, The. (Hydro- 
a. The Bossert Corporation, Utica, 
a 

There’s Quality Written All 
Bradley-Vrooman Unusual Paint. 
ley & Vrooman Co., Chicago. 

Watch His Smoke! (Santa Fe Cigars) 
A. Sensenbrenner Sons, Los Angeles. 
Calif. 

Where the Best Costs Less. 
New Yorker, New York. 

You Need Sunshine Every Day—We 
Knead Sunshine Every Day. City Hall 
Bakeries, New York. 


Death of Harry Hayward 


Harry Hayward, director of the bu- 
reau of agriculture and science of N. W 
Ayer & Son, Inc., died on May 4 at 
Devon, Pa. He had been with the Ayer 
agency since 1920, previously having 
been dean of the Department of Agri- 
culture of Delaware College. He was 
also director of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the A. ‘ University in 
Beaune, France, in 1919 and had been 
twice decorated by the French Govern- 
ment for his services in education. 


The. London & Lan 
Hartford, Conn 


Over 
Brad- 


Hotel 


Appoints Toledo Agency 
The C. K. R. Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of hardware specialties, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Campbell-Sanford Advertising Com- 
pany, Toledo. Business papers will be 
used 
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in April.... 
THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


carried MORE LOCAL 
ADVERTISING than the 


daily Globe-Democrat 
and Times COMBINED! 


including— 


MORE total display advertising, 
MORE want advertising, MORE 
real estate advertising, MORE total 
paid advertising than either. 


J Moreover, THE ST. LOUIS STAR \ 
was the only St. Louis newspaper, 
daily or Sunday, that gained in 
local advertising or in total paid 

~ advertising in April. a 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representative—GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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SPACEBUYERS want to know 3 things about any newspaper: 





1. Circulation 
2. Milline rate 
3. Buying activity of the readers 


| Circulation dominancy of the Journal has been a matter of 


















history for many months—108,052—the largest of all Pacific 


* I Northwest dailies. 


Milline rate—a simple problem in arithmetic. The answer—the 


U Journal has the lowest milline rate in the Pacific Northwest. 
ir And now comes positive, conclusive proof from the R. L. Polk & 


Co. Consumer Study of Greater Portland that the Journal has 
the greatest coverage in this market among families of 
y established spending activity. 


'S 26% greater coverage of Class A and B families* 

yf RL. Polk & Co.'s unbiased and exhaustive study of 90,440 
families in Portland shows conclusively that the Journal has 

| 26% greater coverage among Class A and B families than any 


other newspaper in this market. 


What does this mean to you? Very certainly it means this — 
your advertising will reach more people in the Journal — it will 
reach more of that class of people able to buy your particular 
product — and it will reach them at the lowest possible cost. 


¥& A and B families represent 87% of the spending activity of all Portland families 
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There Is a Definite Change 
In Seattle’s Reading Habits 


















The SUNDAY 
PosT-INTELLIGENCER 


Now has a Circulation of 


162,473 


a GAIN in the past six months 
of 9,118 


A LEAD of 42,803 


Over Any Other Seattle Newspaper 


The other Sunday Newspaper has a Circulation 
of 119,670 a LOSS of 8,913 in the Same Period. 


Readers find the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
today a richer and more interesting news- 
paper than ever before, and advertisers 
using the Post-Intelligencer now are get- 
ting more than ever for their advertising 
investment—leadership of over 42,000 in 
circulation—and the same emphasis in the 
coverage of the better districts of the city 
and suburbs . . . more circulation where 
advertising results are greatest. 


W. W. CHEW ORGANIZATION 
National Representatives 


*Government Statement, March 31, 1932. 
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Shooting Home the Sales 
Message 





HIS cannon pounds home a 
sales message at the rate of 
3,600 blows an hour. It is a visual 
demonstration of the durability of 
the porcelain-on-steel finish used by 
Frigidaire. This display proved 
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New Firm to Represent 


Newspaper Comic Sections 

The Comic Weekly Corporation has 
been organized at New York, with offices 
at 135 E. 42nd Street, to sell space in the 
comic sections of a group of newspapers 
on a national, and, later, on a sectional, 
basis. 

Robert A. Travis is general manager 
of the new company other members of 
which are M. M. Lowe, formerly with 
the New York office of the Chicago 
Tribune; James W. Wylie, formerly 
with the national advertising department 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger; H. 
D. Lavery, formerly with the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, and H. E. Travis, 
father of R. A. Travis. James J. Devine, 
president of the Devine-Tenney Corpora- 
tion, publishers’ representative, is also 
interested in the new company. 

Some of the papers participating in 
the plan are the Detroit Free Press; 
Syracuse Herald; Scranton Scrantonian ; 
Springfield Illinois State Register; Lex- 
ington, Ky., Herald; Wilkes-Barre Jnde- 
pendent; Wilmington Star; Lima, Ohio, 
News; Miami Herald; Grand Rapids 
Herald; Clarksburg, W. Va., Exponent- 
Telegram; Marion, Ind., Chronicle; An- 
derson, Ind., Herald and the Cumber- 
land, Md., Times. 


Appoint Fenger-Hall 
The Redding, Calif., Evening Courier- 
Free Press and the Morning Searchlight 
have appointed the Fenger-Hall Company, 
Ltd., publishers’ representative, San Fran- 
cisco, as their national representative. 





such a crowd drawer at the recent 
fifty-five national General Motors 
Exhibits that it is now being used 
in windows and showrooms in prac- 
tically all of the Frigidaire sales 
districts around the country. 


+ 
Appoint Outdoor Exhibit Jury 


A jury of eleven to select award win- 
ners for the Third Annual Exhibit of 
Outdoor Advertising Art, sponsored by 
the Chicago Advertising Council, has 
been appointed. Members are: George 
Cain, advertising manager, Swift & Com- 
pany; Walter Daily, advertising man- 
ager, refrigeration division, General 
Electric Company; Alfonso Iannelli, 
head of TIannelli Studios; Andrew 
Loomis, poster artist; Haddon Sunblom, 
resident, Stevens, Sunblom and Stults; 

. H. Merten, president, Lithographers’ 
National Association; Charles Mac- 
Dougal, art director, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn Corporation; H. 
Ledyard Towle, art director, Campbell- 
Ewald Company; G. R. Schaeffer, ad- 
vertising manager, Marshall Field and 
Company; E. H. Turner, art director, 
D’Arcy Advertising Company; and 
Mark B. Seelen, art director, Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc. 

he exhibit will open October 6 and 
continue to October 20, according to 
B. L. Robbins, chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s outdoor advertising departmental. 
Trophies will be awarded for the three 
best 24-sheet poster or painted bulletin- 
board designs and for the best 3-sheet 
poster. There will also be ten honorable 
mentions. Awards in each case will be 
made in duplicate to advertiser and artist. 


Leaves Hamilton-DeLisser 


Peter J. Sullivan has resigned as vice- 
president of Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, New York. 









This Catalog Pays for Itself 


Putting More Money into the Catalog Brought 


in the Shape of Orders 


AST month, 6,000 

copies of a catalog 
were mailed to depart- 
ment store and specialty 
store buyers throughout 
the country. At a time 
when so many advertis- 
ers are falsely econo- 
mizing, the General 
Sportcraft Company, 
Ltd., of New York, has 
carried through a piece 
of promotion that is a 
top-notch example of the 
best work of the photog- 
rapher, typographer, en- 
graver, printer and paper 
manufacturer. 

The 1932 edition of 
this catalog is the third 
elaborate mailing piece 
sent out by this im- 
porter and distributor 
of sporting goods and 
games. The first was 
mailed directly after 
the stock market crash 
in 1929. With the cards 
thus stacked against it, 


it pulled four times as Pictures Like 


many orders the first 

month as had ever be- 

fore been obtained by the company 
from a mailing piece. 

The results obtained from that 
first daring experiment—and it did 
represent a long chance, inasmuch 
as it was so totally different from 
anything previously attempted in 
catalog work—so _ convincingly 
proved the soundness of the in- 
vestment that a still more elaborate 
catalog was issued in 1931. 

When the 1932 catalog came up 
for consideration, it was natural 
that the cost involved in getting it 
out should be questioned. How- 
ever, with the results obtained by 
the first two editions furnishing 
clear evidence that, on the basis of 
tangible returns alone, they had 
paid for themselves, there was no 
difficulty in settling the question. 
The 1932 catalog was to be “bigger 
and better” than ever. 


Photo by Martin Bruehl 
This Make the Sportcraft Catalog 
Outstanding 


The catalog differs in principle 
from the general run of catalogs 
in that it tells its story more by 
pictures than by text. It discards 
the well-known fundamental of 
cataloging which insists that a de- 
tailed description of the merchan- 
dise must be given to the retailer. 
It succeeds in thus violating tradi- 
tion because the pictures are so 
amazingly good that detailed de- 
scriptions of the merchandise are 
unnecessary. Both in technical de- 
tail and imaginative enthusiasm, 
the pictures furnish the same in- 
formation that would be given by 
a flesh-and-blood salesman carry- 
ing actual samples. 

Starting with these excellent 
photographs, every effort was 
made to make the book a perfect 
sample of modern-day practices in 
type selection, layout, etc. From 
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beginning to end, including the 
striking front and back cover, it 
compares most favorably with the 
outstanding leaders in the periodi- 
al and fine printing fields. 

Harry S. Holdstein, of the Gen- 
eral Sportcraft Co., Ltd., who de- 
igned the catalog, tells PRinTERS’ 
INK that, in addition to the direct 
orders it produces, the catalog has 
other very definite advantages: 
First, it is used by many retailers 
as a counter catalog—in other 
words, it so clearly and strikingly 
portrays the merchandise, that re- 
tailers are able to use it in lieu of 
ictual samples. Secondly, it acts 
as a sort of salesman’s advance 
card. It is mailed out just prior 
to the regular spring trip of the 
company’s salesmen and paves the 
way for their calls. Thirdly, be- 
cause it is retained by buyers so 
much longer than most catalogs, it 
continues to produce tangible and 
intangible results long after ordi- 
nary catalogs have given up the 
chost. 


Honored 


“News” 


Indianapolis 

The Pulitzer Prize in Journalism for 
the most disinterested and meritorious 
service rendered by an American news- 
paper during 1931 has been awarded to 
the Indianapolis News. The News won 
this honor in recognition of its success- 
ful campaign to eliminate waste in city, 

ounty and State management and to 
reduce the tax levy. 

Walter Duranty, Moscow correspon- 
lent of the New York Times, received 
the award for the best correspondence of 
the year, based upon his articles on 
Russia, especially those dealing with the 
Five-Year Plan. Charles G. Ross, of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, received a 
prize for his article entitled ““The Coun- 
ry’s Plight—What Can Be Done About 
Ite ” a discussion of the economic situa- 
tion of the United States. John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon, of the Chicago Tribune, was 
awarded a prize for his cartoon, “‘A 
Wise Economist Asks a Question.” 


Acquires Interest in Station 


WHK 


The Plain Dealer Publishing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has purchased an in- 
terest in radio station WHK, of that city. 
The station will continue to be operated 
nder its present management. 


Death of H. E. Taylor 


Harry E. Taylor, formerly publisher 
1f the Portsmouth, Ohio. Times and Sun 
ind the Ironton, Ohio, Tribune, died re- 
cently at Portsmouth at the age of fifty- 
nine. He had sold his interest in these 
papers to Brush-Moore, Inc. 
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Harding-Wright, New 
Business at Memphis 
The Harding-Wright Company is the 
name of a_new advertising business 
formed at Memphis. The firm includes 
Henry Lake, formerly head of Lake- 
Dunham-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., now Lake- 
Spiro-Cohn, Inc.; J. W. Wright, since 
1927 conducting his own advertising 
business at Pontiac, Mich., and E. I. 
Harding. 


H. H. Monk Has Own 


Agency 

Howard H. Monk, for the last four 
years with the Rockford, IIl., office of 
Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., has es- 
tablished an advertising business at 
Rockford under his own name. 

The headquarters of Diet-Aid, Inc., 
of which Mr. Monk is president, will be 
moved from Chicago to Rockford. 


Joins “The Architectural 


Forum” 

John Herbert, for the last three years 
with American Home, as New England 
representative, has jo sined The Architec- 
tural Forum, as representative in the 
New England territory. He will make his 
headquarters at Boston. 


L. G. Bossert with 
Sears, Roebuck 


Leroy G. Bossert, formerly with the 
Atwater Kent Manufacturing Company, 
has joined the sales planning department 
of the Philadelphia office of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company. 


H. T. Ames, President, 
Duesenberg 


H. T. Ames, who has been vice-pres- 
ident and sales and advertising manager 
of Duesenberg Motors, Inc., Indianapolis, 
has been made president of that com- 
pany. He succeeds E. L. Cord, resigned. 


S. A. Smith with Toronto 
“Mail & Empire” 


Seymour A. Smith, formerly with 
R. C. Smith & Son, Ltd., Toronto ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the adver- 
tising sales staff of the Toronto Mail & 
Empire. 


Death of J. T.M McGiveran, Jr. 


John T. nbvwsen, Jr., vice-president 
of The Western Company, Chicago, Dr. 
West’s toothbrushes and toothpaste, died 
at that city recently at the age of thirty- 
one. Before joining The Western Com- 
pany he had Yen advertising manager of 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Appoints Schwab and Beatty 

The University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, has appointed Schwab and 
Beatty, Inc., New York, to direct its 
advertising account. 








Tue Mitts-Wotr CorPoraTION 
Advertising-Merchandising 
Tusa, OKLA. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please give us a list of 
articles which have appeared in Print- 
ers’ INK and Printers’ INK MonrTHLY, 
which deal with selling merchandise or 
services to the dental or medical pro- 
fessions ? 

MANSFIELD MILLs, 
President. 


N addressing doctors and dentists, 

an advertiser is talking to one 
of the most critical audiences in the 
world. These professional men can- 
not be won by ballyhoo methods 
nor are they particularly influenced 
by gross flattery. 

On the other hand, the profes- 
sional audience is keenly interested 
in advertising that offers helpful 
information or tells about products 
that will be of value in the treat- 
ment of patients. Scientific facts 
are more important than presenta- 
tion—but this does not mean that 
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National Printers League 
Formed 


The National Printers League was 
formed recently at a convention of com- 
mercial printers held at Chicago. The 
league plans to inaugurate a national 
advertising campaign to revive general 
business nationally. William H. Trim- 
mer, of the Trimmer Printing Company, 
York, Pa., is president. 

Other officers include: First vice-pres- 
ident, Alfred M. May, Alfred M. May 
Company, Cincinnati; second vice-pres- 
ident, w. H. Zilly, Lombard Spectator, 
Lombard, Ill.; secretary, Walter H. Sut- 
ter, Tattera-Typographer, Chicago; as- 
sistant secretary, Lester W. Brown, The 
Berry Press, Baltimore, and treasurer, 
G. Wayne Brown, Record Printing Com- 
pany, Butler, Pa. 

District governors and lieutenant gov- 
ernors were elected to represent thirty- 
four districts throughout the United 
States. The executive committee is com- 
posed of all elected officers. The league 
will devote itself to promoting national 
business recovery. 


Heads Mayonnaise Manufac- 
turers Group 


Ellis R. Meaker, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of the Mayonnaise Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., Philadelphia, has be- 
come president, following the resignation 
of William R. McKeldin. 


Don’t High Pressure the Doctor 
or Dentist 


+ 


the advertiser should not devote 
his best talents to creating adver- 
tisements that employ the rules of 
good layout, illustration, etc. 

A recent issue of a publication 
going to dentists contained 178 
different advertisements. Out of all 
these, there were only ten that were 
definitely old-fashioned in _ illus- 
tration, layout and copy treatment. 
More than 100 of the advertise- 
ments were modern, up to date and 
forceful. Only sixteen were strictly 
institutional. At least two-thirds of 
the advertisements of full-page or 
more than full-page size illustrated 
the product advertised. Fully 90 
per cent used technical terms. 

Printers’ INK has published a 
number of articles dealing with va- 
rious phases of the problem of 
reaching the professional audience. 
A reference list of these articles 
will be sent to subscribers on re- 
quest.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Fights “Racketeers” with 
Advertising 


_ When racketeers recently attempted to 
invade the cleaning and dyeing industry 
of Philadelphia demanding that prices 
be raised and that the difference be paid 
to them as tribute for protection, Bornot, 
a cleaning and dyeing establishment of 
that city, refused to comply with the 
demands. One of the company’s plants, 
it is claimed, was set afire by the 
racketeers, resulting in the death from 
burns of one of the company’s employees. 

Following this outrage the company 
took space in newspapers to defy the 
racketeers and to announce emphatically 
its refusal to support the racket. The 
copy, which was headed “The ‘Racket’ 
Comes to Philadelphia,” was signed by 

Earl Smith, president and general 
manager of Bornot. 

“Only by business fighting instead of 
paying can our city kept free of the 
‘racket,’ safe for Philadelphians,” says 
the copy in part. “We look to the proper 
authorities, not to the gangsters, for pro- 
tection.” 


C, F. Weber with Ralph W. 
Sharp & Associates 


Charles F. Weber, formerly with the 
Powers-House Company, Cleveland, is 
now production manager of Ralph W. 
Sharp & Associates, advertising agency 
ef that city. 
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—~—Ths » <.CAIRO, Sth April 19 2 
Lettere N* 451 Le Steere 


American Exporter 
370 Seventh Avenue 
Bew York, U.S.A, 


Dear Sire: 


We read in one of your papers a description 
of the rubber mould for refrigerators placed on 
the market by the Inland Mamfacturing Oo, 


As we are interested in this product, and 
we do not Know the sddrese of these manufacturers, 
we have teken the liberty 4 enclosi herewith 
@ letter to them, and would be grateful to you if 
you will be good enough to address same correctly, 


Apologising for the trouble, and assuri 
you of our desire to be of service to you in like 
circumstances, we are, 


Youre very truly, 


FRATELL 
AB/ 








FROM EGYPT 


The Atwater Kent, Arcturus, Black & Decker, etc. distributors write 
regarding a new American line described editorially in the AMER- 


ICAN EXPORTER. 


Our Readers Are Your Buyers Abroad. 





AMERICAN EXPORTER 





World's Largest Export Journal --- 55th Year 


370 Seventh Ave., 


New York 
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COUPON CUTTING .. 


A GAME 


OF LETTER 


OrR A WAY TO BUY: 
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IT TAKES more than “in- 
quiries” alone to prove the 
effectiveness of advertising 
copy — and the value of ad- 
vertising media. There are 
numberless thousands who 
collect booklets, folders, sam- 
ples, ete., without the slight- 
est idea of buying. 
Advertisers in various 
fields have been amazed by 
The Digest’s direct returns. 
A leading insurance company 
tells us that The Digest leads 
its list. Publishers and steam- 
ship lines thank us for the 
largest number of prospects 


at the lowest net cost. So d 
advertisers of communitie 
and commodities, 

The Digest takes no credit 
for returns. 
costly luxuries unless they 
lead to orders. 


magazine. 

It is no surprise to us that 
our readers mean business 
when they write to advertis- 


They read The Digesthy; 


ers. 








Inquiries ardhecause 


Usiness 
dvertis- 
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s it is—they seek reality, 
pot romance. They belong to 
he busy, successful central 


y to buy worth-while 
ings and able to pay the 
ull price, in cash. 

This year it is better busi- 
hess than ever to tap this 
een wish to find out and this 

ill to spend. Times of 
ension always increase the 
popularity and power of The 
Digest. With its 20,000,000 
ballot poll on prohibition, 
‘ith another on presidential 
andidates and with its multi- 
old contacts with the public 
ind, The Digest extends its 
nfluence to the last far cor- 
er of the land. Truly, °32 
sa Digest year! 

As reading goes up — rates 


go down. Our advertising 


prices for 1932 dropped a flat 
25%. The present cost of less 
than $2 per page per thou- 
sand gives The Digest a pre- 
mier place as a mass medium, 


accenting its position as the 
leading class medium. 

The Digest goes to the larg- 
est magazine group of able 
and active spenders. They 
are buying now. May we give 
you typical case histories 
showing direct results in 
terms of inquiries and orders? 

. ° . 
Quantity—1,400,000 average 
guaranteed, “or rebate.” 
Quality—+elf-selected by ac- 

tive interests in realities. 
Economy—25% less, under 
$2 per page per thousand. 
For most advertisers, here is 
the first buy in the magazine 
field. Get the facts—buy now! 


FELITERARY DIGEST 
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Here’s The 
Principal 
Market! ~- 


47.7% 


of entire Northwest Population 
ON FARMS 
and other rural territory 


Amaizo Syrup 

Armour’s Food 
Products 

Blue Barrel Soap 

Blue Ribbon 
Malt Extract 

Calumet Baking 
Powder 

Chesterfield 
Cigarettes 


> 


New York 


250 Park Avenue 








Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Inc. 


* 


—and here's the principal advertising medium. During 
April THE FARMER carried the advertising of 20 
products sold through grocers: 


Dolly Varden Lewis Lye 


Products Luxury Smoking 

Fleischmann’s Tobacco 

Yeast Peper’s True 
Foley's Products moke Tobacco 
Grape Nuts Pillsbury’s Flour 
Hills Bros. Coffee Rite-Way Stores 
Home Brand Swift's Food 

Products Products 


Kellogg’s Corn Trilby Soap 
Flakes 


The Northwest has as many homes on country high- 
ways as in all cities and towns combined. One pub- 
lication reaches from fifty to ninety per cent of these 
homes throughout the territory. 


ER 


eae te ee 


Earn StithBome 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Chicago 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Inc. 
Daily News Building 
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This Copy Sells Relaxation to 
Create Gasoline Business 


Public State of Mind Is Basis of Theme for Standard Red Crown 
Campaign 


HE Standard Oil Company 

(Indiana) has examined into 
the contemporary state of public 
mind and concluded that people 
these days should be especially re- 
ceptive on the subject of relaxa- 
tion. Upon this consideration is 
based the copy angle for the 1932 
advertising program on Standard 
Red Crown gasoline. 

The new campaign, which is a 
newspaper effort of important size, 
sells the romance of motor trips to 
scenic countrysides. It presents 
these as an economical and pleas- 
ant way of securing needed relaxa- 
tion. Headline, illustration and 
copy all place primary emphasis 
on inducing motorists to “go 
places.” The use of the product 
is tied in with these calls to the 
open road, but the direct selling 
message occupies a relatively sub- 
ordinate part of each advertise- 
ment. 

The company is convinced that 
this copy angle, with its presenta- 
tion of an appeal attuned to a cur- 
rent emotional state, will find a 
ready response on the part of the 
public. That means two things. One 
is that its particular brand of gaso- 
line, being identified with this sug- 
gestion for needed relaxation, will 
share in the response. Interpreta- 
tion of the product as an agent of 
recreational enjoyment, the com- 
pany feels, will provide stronger 
sales stimulus for these times than 
a “buy our gasoline” appeal. 

Perhaps more important from a 
broad merchandising aspect, a re- 
sponse to this appeal means the 
creation of additional gasoline 
business. As automobiles are used 
more for week-end outings and 
vacation trips, consumption of 


gasoline will naturally go up. And 
here again, by virtue of the asso- 
ciation of its selling copy with 
the travel-encouraging messages, 
Standard Red Crown may reason- 
ably expect a major share of the 
resulting business. 


101 


To give the motorist specific help 
toward carrying out the general 
travel suggestion of the advertising 
copy, the company has published a 
travel booklet, “Places to Go.” 
This forty-eight page liberally il- 
lustrated booklet describes scenic 
spots in the Middle Western States 





the Treasured Trails 








When You Buy Standard Gasoline - - - Ash for “Places @ Ge” 


STANDARD RED CROWN 


THE BETTER CASOLINE 





This Advertisement Is in Tune with 
the Public’s Current Emotional State 


which comprise the company’s ter- 
ritory and tells how to reach them. 
It is distributed free through 
Standard Oil service stations. 

The opening advertisement of 
the campaign, which ran last week 
in full-page space, announced the 
publication of the booklet, de- 
scribed it briefly and urged motor- 
ists to procure copies. The subse- 
quent advertisements will take up 
the theme of selling the joys of 
week-end and vacation touring. 
Typical headlines are: “You Can 
Roam the Roads to Romance”; 
“Woodlands” and “Wonderlands” ; 
“You Can Take the Treasured 
Trails.” 

Here is a part of a representa- 
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tive piece of copy in the series: 

What is your car to you? A mere ma- 
chine to get you around, or a friendly 
agent to Tas you get the most out of 
life? Are you really getting all the 
possible pleasure from that car of yours? 

Have you taken the Treasured Trails 
. . « to woods and mountains . . . to 
lakes and streams? To other places 
other towns—other scenes from those in 
which you live? 

Start now -this week-end—to go to 
places you’ve never been before. Out in 
the country—through the fruitlands— 
out in the pure, clear air of the wider 
horizon. 

It’s so easy to go! So inexpensive! So 
pleasant and restful. Get your copy of 
“PLACES TO GO” from any Standard 
Oil Service Station. Just pick out the 
spots you'd like to — get the family 
together and start. Make it a Sunday 
outing—a week-end tour- or an extended 
trip through several states. 


Following this is a paragraph on 
the gasoline, which asserts that 
Standard Red Crown cuts the cost 
of motoring and increases the 
pleasure of travel. 

Approximately 1,550 newspapers 
in the thirteen States in which the 
company distributes are being used. 
The copy appears in large space 
of varied sizes, including full 
pages, 1,500, 800 and 600 lines. 


— 
Survey Shows Advertising In- 
creased Laundry Business 

Eighteen large laundries in the lead- 
ing cities of the country showed an in- 
crease of 21% per cent in their 1931 
business over that of the previous year. 
This increase in business was due, ac- 
cording to Wilbur Van Sant, president 
of Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner, Inc., 
Baltimore advertising agency, to the use 
of advertising appealing to masses of 
people. 

Speaking before the 
Cleaners Allied Trade Association in 
convention at Philadelphia, he referred 
to a recent survey which revealed that 
this success was due almost exclusively 
to the quality and amount of advertising 
done by the eighteen companies included. 
The check-up also showed, he said, that 
those laundries and cleaning establish- 
ments not using advertising registered 
more than 15 per cent decrease in their 
1931 business as compared with that 
of 1930 


R. W. Merrill with Soule, 
Feeley & Richmond 


Ralph W. Merrill has been appointed 
vice-president and account executive of 
Soule, Feeley & Richmond, Inc., adver- 
tising agency. He will make his head- 
quarters at the New York office. Mr. 

errill was formerly with N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., and Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald. 


Laundry and 
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An interesting sidelight of the 
campaign is the manner in which 
the copy angle was merchandised 
in a presentation of the advertising 
plan to salesmen. The compan 
called upon a noted neurologist and 
psychologist to formulate a briei 
showing why this _ advertising 
should meet with a ready respons: 
at this particular time. Here ari 
a few excerpts from this brief: 

“The public is nervous, bewil 
dered, confused, strained and ill at 
ease. Consciously, or unconsciously, 
it strives to maintain equilibrium 

“Emotional fatigue and boredon 
can be relieved by change and va 
riety. As a fillip to the jaded 
nervous system (and practical] 
every individual in urban life is 
nervous) periodic trips to the 
country, automobile driving on 
rural highways, vacations to the 
country, are most beneficial.” 

“This statement has a physio- 
logical foundation. A proper ex- 
change of calcium and potassium 
is necessary for the maintenance of 
emotional equilibrium. Sunshine 
and fresh air are conducive to th 
calcium-potassium balance.” 

+ 


Again Heads Art Directors 


Edward Molyneaux, art director of 
the Newell-Emmett Company, Inc., was 
re-elected president of the Art Directors 
Club of New York at its annual meeting 
held at that city last week. Joseph Pil: Nn 
was elected first vice-president and E. 
George, second vice-president. Nathaniel 
Pousette-Dart was made secret ary and 
William Longyear, treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee 
elected include George Welp, Elwood 
Whitney, Lurelle Guild and C. H. Cot 
tington. 

Mr. Whitney, chairman of the exhib 
tion committee, reported that to date 
there had been a larger attendance at 
the exhibition now being conducted by 
the Art Directors Club than at any 
previous show. Gordon Aymar, chairma: 
of the membership committee, reported 
an increase of eleven members. 


Death of C. S. Caldwell 


Charles S. Caldwell, for over forty 
years with the Corn Exchange National 
Bank and Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
and for the last twenty-two years its 
president died on May 6, at the age o 
sixty. He was a pioneer in Philadelphia 
in the use by banks of large newspaper 
space for advertising and an advocate of 
the use of sales messages by banks in 
their advertising as opposed to the mere 
statement of resources, liabilities and th: 
names of officers. 
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F rigidaire Backs Dealer Drive 
with National Advertising 


Spring Showing Put in by 


All Distributors at Same Date 


By J. J. Nance 


Manager, Sales Planning Division, Frigidaire Corporation 


~ACH year, since the beginning 

4 of the business, Frigidaire sales- 
men have entered their biggest sell- 
ing month with a major sales 
program. One year it was the 
riginal Food Preservation Show. 
\nother year, cold control was 
publicized. The Hydrator intro- 
duced still another big month drive 
for business. 

Since this year the sales organi- 
vation has nothing newer to offer 
than its general price reductions 
which became effective in March, 
the May campaign has been pitched 
about not one feature, but all of 
them. All the old sales helps that 
brought results in previous years 
will be utilized to get business in 
May, during which month approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the entire 
business done by the electric re- 
frigeration industry is usually ac- 
counted for. 

In 1931 the organization's spring 
showing took place at dates varying 
with the longitude and the song of 
the first spring robin. It was held 
early in March in Fort Worth and 
late in June in Minneapolis. At 
that time it was felt that the local 
dealer should be the best judge as 
to the exact date to get going in 
his own territory. 

Under such circumstances, many 
dealers did not get started at all. 
Others did not get under way until 
after other dealers in neighboring 
territory had given the campaign a 
trvout. As a result much of the 
stimulative value of the 1931 spring 
opening campaign was lost. 

This year the annual spring 
showing will be held May 6 to 31, 
recardless of what part of the 
country the dealer has for his terri- 
tory. And accordingly the show- 
ing can be backed up with national 
advertising, something much needed 
to support an activity of this char- 
acter. In addition newspaper ad- 
vertising may be scheduled with 
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absolute certainty that the dealer is 
taking an active part in the cam- 
paign. 

Last year dealers who staged 
spring openings reported the sale 
of one household model for each 
twelve and one-half prospects visit- 
ing their stores or the surprising 
average of $18.75 in sales for every 
prospect. 

This year business is admittedly 
harder to get, but we have the ad- 
vantage of greatly reduced prices 
to help us attract customers. Since 
the ore is thinner we will have to 
pan more dirt to get the sales 
volume we expect. 


Getting All the 
Dealers to Participate 


By holding our spring showings 
simultaneously in all parts of the 
country most of our 5,000 dealers 
will participate, where if we left 
it to them to determine the exact 
date to hold their openings, many 
would not be held at all or else 
held too late to produce the maxi- 
mum benefit. 

Plans for 1932 include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. National advertising. 

A special food thrift exhibit. 

3. Special invitations, door knob 
hangers, telephone calls. 

In keeping with the company’s 
current program for helping its 
dealers make more money, the deal- 
er’s share of the May campaign 
cost will be lighter. The million 
door knob hangers to be used will 
cost less. In fact in most of the 
sales helps, the dealer will get a 
still better bargain than he did last 
year. 

This year we are proceeding on 
the assumption that sales points 
must be dramatized. It is not 
enough to recite facts and figures 
to a prospect. They must be pre- 
sented to him in such a manner 
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that he cannot escape their signifi- 
cance. 

Accordingly, each dealer who 
uses the Food Thrift Exhibit, to 
show the economies made possible 
by electric refrigeration, will be 
supplied with four wall charts. 
One shows how 32 per cent of the 
average family’s income is spent 
for food. A second chart shows 
that 63 per cent of this food re- 
quires refrigeration while the third 
chart explains how Frigidaire saves 
in three ways, through elimination 
of spoilage, quantity buying at 
bargain prices and utilization of 
left-overs. And the fourth chart 
sums up the entire sales story by 
showing how Frigidaire users have 
reported monthly savings averaging 
$9.96. 

These charts possess a twofold 
advantage. First of all, they im- 
press the prospect. And second, 
they supply the salesman with a 
visible outline of his sales demon- 
stration, so far as the “pays for 
itself” agreement is concerned. 


A.N. A. 
Ready for Mid-Year 
Meeting 








ASE talks by three advertisers 

reviewing the methods which 
are contributing to profitable dis- 
tribution in their respective mar- 
kets, together with general dis- 
cussion on problems confronting 
advertisers, such as consumer 
contests, their pitfalls and benefits, 
are among the subjects which con- 
stitute the program for the 
mid-annual convention of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
to be held at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, on May 19, 20 
and 21. 

Turner Jones, vice-president in 
charge of advertising of the Coca- 
Cola Company, will be a speaker at 
the sessions on May 19 which will 
be closed. His subject will be 
“Looking Ahead of the Job.” In 
addition to the case studies, these 
closed sessions will hear addresses 
on circulation practices, selective 
selling and radio matters. 

The sessions on May 20 and 21 
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will be open to invited guests, in- 
cluding those from the publishing 
and advertising agency fields. C. F. 
Kettering, vice-president of the 
General Motors Corporation, will 
be a speaker at the dinner to be 
held on the evening of May 19. 
His subject will be “Seeing the 
Need Before the Public Does.” 
Russell Wilson, mayor of Cincin- 
nati, will be the only other speaker. 
Entertainment will be provided 
through the courtesy of Powel 
Crosley, president of the Crosley 
Radio Corporation, owner of Sta- 
tion WLW. 

Speakers at the morning session 
on May 19 will be: Merryle Stanley 
Rukeyser, economist, “The Business 
Depression and the Way Out”; 
Stockton Buzby, vice-president in 
charge of sales, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, “Sales Planning 
That Prevents Factory Shutdown,” 
and a speaker yet to be assigned. 

A luncheon meeting that day will 
be addressed by Floyd Parsons, 
contributing editor, Advertising & 
Selling, whose topic will be “Busi- 
ness Opportunities Now in the 
Making.” 

The afternoon will be devoted to 
informal get-togethers so that 
members may have an opportunity 
to discuss mutual problems. 

Three speakers will address the 
morning session on May 20. Ac- 
ceptance has been received from 
Charles R. Hook, president, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Company. His 
subject will be “How Modifying of 
Government Restrictions on Busi- 
ness Laws Would Help to Restore 
Profitable Marketing.” 





Heads North Carolina 


Outdoor Group 

C. C. Foster, of Statesville, N. C., 
has been elected president of the Out- 
door Advertising Association of North 
Carolina. C. L. French, of Greensboro, 
has been made vice-president and E. W. 
Donahue, of Raleigh, secretary and 
treasurer. Directors include J. Sherwood 
Upchurch, J. C. Hogan, C. L. Wright, 
and S. A. Schloss, fr. 





Fabric Account to Lavin 
The Felters Company, Inc., Boston 
and New York, has appointed Lavin & 
Company, Inc., Boston, to direct the 
advertising of Beaufelt, a new fabric. 
Business papers and fashion publications 
will be used. 
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USUALLY THEY APPROVE— 


“Our organization finds ‘Chem & Met’ in 
general very valuable. . . . In spite of past 
reputation for excellence I ave heard 
more favorable remarks concerning this 
last issue than any other.” 

Consulting Engineer 


“I doa not know of a more helpful publica- 
tion.... We all read it with interest.’ 
Paint Manufacturer 


“Compliment you on the way you have 
worked out your article on costs in the 


last issue... . Am passing this along to 
.i— eneral Manager, 
Explosives Manufacturer 


“Wonder if I could get a reprint of the 
article entitled “ a Ragoeer Looks at Dis- 
tribution’... . it is the best dis- 
cussion FRE f . I have ever read.” 
Research Engineer 


“The appearance of this article in your 
January issue has brought in a number of 
complimentary communications. An edi- 
torial on it came out in Monday’s Sun- 
Telegraph.” Assistant Director, 
Industrial Research 


“A brief glance in this issue (January, 
1932) convinces me that it is one of the 


most attractive that has a ed....Con- 
gratulations.” Chemical i Engineer 


“There is not an issue of the past two 
years from which I have not cut at least: 
half-dozen articles of such a high order o 
intrinsic excellence that I cannot but give 
expression to my profound admiration for 
the splendid manner in which your in- 
formation is gathered, presested fo your 
readers and dealt with editorially.’ 

Dean of Advance Department, 

Institute of Business Economics 


“Congratulate you on the exceedingly fine 
issue (November, 1931). . Contains 
much interesting information.” 

Manager, Chemicals Company 


“You people did a eres job of reporting 
and summarizing, have heard a 
number of very Ly comments on 
this issue (November, 1931).” 

Petroleum Refiner 


“Please accept heartiest cpagtemiations 
on the way you have rene ell in your 
January issue. + Manufacturer 


“I have found gis fesse (September—High 

Pressure, H e) very inter- 

esting and ae ate = oe your ex- 

cellent contribution to literature on 
this increasingly important t subject 

Researci ) 

Steel Products 


“I've found that subscription to your jour- 

nal is more widespr among engineers 

and works men than is that to any other 
technical journal.” 

Manager, Chemical Engineering 

Division, Rubber Manufacturcr 








house. on its 
& Metallurgical 
in the methods 
readers most 
not only histori- 
mature so necessary to industry but 
current knowledge as well.” 

ical Manufacturer 


“MAPS JUST RECEIVED WITHOUT 
DOUBT FINEST WORK OF ITS KIND 
YET PRODUCED KINDLY RESERVE 
ME ONE®HUNDRED COPIES CON- 
GRATULATIONS ON GOOD JOB 
WELL DONE.” Chief of Division, 
Government Bureau 


SOMETIMES THEY DON’T— 


“I was very much surprised at the char- 
acter and contents of this editorial. There 
is much that I feel I might say, but why 
waste words over such a silly ass as the 
author of such an uncalled-for, unwar- 
ranted defense of science, must be. 

mical Engineer 


“The July issue of ‘Chem & Met’ contains 
an article, ‘How to Improve Durability of 
Chromium Plate,’ ng] contains several 
statements with which I do not entirely 
agree. For example, ...” 

Lamp Manufacturer 


BUT ALWAYS THEY READ 


Chemical & Metallurgical 
wc Engineering 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
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BE SURE TO PLAY 
THIS RECORD 
TODAY 


ERE are facts that are going to revolutionize all you 
ideas about the relation between cost and effective 
ness in direct-by-mail advertising. 


tising Record announcing the new 1932 Chevrolet Six}, 
mailed to 1,300,000 Chevrolet owners last December 
facts that led the Chevrolet Motor Company to orde 
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EPEATS!!! 


26,500,000 more Durium Advertising Records for their 


ring sales campaign. Listen — 

85% of these records were played by the recipients, 
er on their own or neighbors’ phonographs. 

An average of four people heard each record played, 
luding family and friends. Many reported playing 

cords 6 to 10 times. 

One dealer reported the sale of 5 cars directly traceable 
these records. Another, four cars. Many, one or two 

rs—while dealers everywhere said they created unusual 
prest in the new models. 


COSTS LESS THAN SIMPLEST FOLDERS 


esults like these explain why leading advertisers are 
ing large quantities of Durium Advertising Records to 
ll products ranging from chewing gum to magazines, 
res, refrigerators and motor cars. 

They are not cast aside casually like expensive printed 


The entire cost is less than that of the plainest mailing 
iece. Durium Advertising Records require neither enve- 
ppe nor packing. To mail, you simply stamp and address 


iv@he back. They will not scratch nor shatter. They can be 


rnished in sizes for 175, 525 or 900-word messages 


PURIUM PRODUCTS, INc. 


60 WEST 34rn STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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GOOD 
COPY 


can sell goods 


clarify problems 





promote health 


develop courage 
| also help make 
United States 


sane 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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Death of R. J. Gunning 


R° BERT J. GUNNING, a pio- 
neer in outdoor advertising, 
died at Chicago last week. He is 
credited with having had a great 
deal to do with the development o/ 
some of the largest and most con- 
sistent accounts using outdoor ad- 
vertising, including the American 
Tobacco Company, Quaker Oats 
Company and others. 

Mr. Gunning entered the out- 
door advertising business in 1874, 
when, at the age of 18, he organ 
ized the R. J. Gunning Company, 
at Chicago, whose slogan was 
“Signs Painted Anywhere on 
Earth.” The business rapidly ex- 
panded until the company operated 
outdoor advertising plants in some 
twenty towns in the Middle West, 
in addition to the activities of road 
crews throughout the country. 

Until 1895 the company handled 
painted advertising exclusively, but 
in that year a posting plant was 
built at Chicago to compete with 
the American Billposting Com- 
pany. The competition resulted a 
year later in the formation of two 
companies, one, The Gunning Sys- 
tem, handling painted display ad- 
vertising, while the other, the 
American Posting Service, was 
exclusively a poster advertising 
firm. Mr. Gunning retained a 
financial interest in both com- 
panies. 

He disposed of his outdoor ad- 
vertising interests in 1909 to the 
then Thomas Cusack Company. He 
was seventy-six years old at the 
time of his death. 





Heads Texas and New Mexico 
Outdoor Group 


C. C. Tribble, of San Antonio, was 
elected president of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising ssociation of Texas and New 
Mexico at its recent annual meeting. 
Other officers are Ross D. Rogers, of 
Amarillo, vice-president; J. S. hillips, 
of San Antonio, secretary, and . & 
Holland, of Beaumont, treasurer. 

Directors elected for two-year terms 
are: C. M. Tearney, Elias Sternglanz 
and Fred Beseler. A. A. Edwards, of 
Waco, was elected national director from 
the Outdoor Advertising Association of 
Texas while Mr. Sternglanz will repre 
sent the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of New Mexico. 
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Grover Whalen Heads New 
York Club 


Grover A. Whalen, general manager 
of John Wanamaker, New York, was 
elected president of the Advertising Club 
of New York at its annual election held 
May 10. Oliver B. Merrill, of Pictorial 
Review; H. B. uatte, president of 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., and E. D. Gibbs, 
who conducts his own business, were 
elected vice-presidents. John A. Wil- 
kens, of the Charles Francis Press, is 
treasurer. 

Directors of the club elected include: 
Charles E. Murphy, former president 
of the club; Lee H. Bristol, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bristol-Myers Company; 
Thomas J. Watson, president of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion; Frank J. Reynolds, president of 
Albert Frank & Company; Ralph Trier, 
president of the New York Theatre Pro- 
gram Corporation, and W. D. M. Sim- 
mons, of the Underwood Typewriter 
Company. 

These officers and directors represent 
the ticket chosen by the nominating 
committee which was elected without 
opposition, 





. ~ ° 
Littlehale Groups Re-Organize 

P. B. Littlehale, with Thomas H. 
Reese, Jr., Warren D. Sculthorp and a 
group of Mr. Littlehale’s former asso- 
ciates, have re-purchased the major in- 
terest in the Pittiehale Company and 
Littlehale, Burnham, Rossiter, Inc., both 
of New York, and will resume the use 


of the Littlehale Company name _ on 
June 1, with offices at 444 Madison 
Avenue. 


Officers of Littlehale, Burnham, Ros- 
siter, Inc., which will continue to be 
operated, are: Mr. Littlehale, president 
and treasurer; Mr. Reese, Jr., vice- 
president and secretary, and Mr. Scul- 
thorp, assistant treasurer. 

The group which purchased an inter- 
est in the Littlehale agency last fall have 
organized Hampton, Weeks & Marston, 
Inc., with offices at 444 Madison Avenue. 
Officers include: J. D. Hampton, presi- 
dent; C. Daly King, treasurer; Charles 
\. Weeks and William M. Marston vice- 
presidents, and Harry L. Hicks, secre- 
tary. Paul Hayden is chief of the copy 
lepartment, Harold P. Stoll is art di- 
rector, and Frank M. Weber is produc- 
tion manager. 


R. O. Eastman Elected by 
A. C. Nielsen Company 


R. O. Eastman, formerly president of 
R. O. Eastman, Inc., marketing re- 
search organization, has been elected 
hairman of the board of the A. C. 
Nielsen Company, marketing engineers, 
Chicago. 

The Nielsen company’s New York of- 
ce has _ been combined with Mr. East- 
nan’s office at 500 Fifth Avenue. Mr. 
Eastman, while taking an active interest 
n the affairs of Nielsen company, will 
continue his previous connections, in- 
cluding the managing directorship of the 
Window Shade Institute which he 
headed upon its organization some three 
years ago. 
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‘PLINCH’S 
PRESTIGE 


PRESTIGE is a common word in 
ee, butit stands 
for something hard to win and 
jealously to be guarded in busi- 
mess practice. The dictionary 
defines it as “influence arising 
from reputation.” It is another 
name for the goodwill of the 
Advertiser who has built his pro- 
duct into the consciousness of the 
buying public. Indiscriminate 
weight of advertising alone can- 
not confer it. It develops slowly 
but certainly around the adver- 
tising which pursues a clear un- 
swerving policy, which aims at 
the intelligent part of a wide- 
spread community, and which is 
found in company the world has 
learned to respect. In fulfilling 
the two last-named conditions 
“PUNCH” is of paramount 
importance to the Advertiser who 
is building up prestige. Firstly, 
because “PUNCH” circulates 
primarily amongst that section 
of the public that moulds the buy- 
ing habits of the rest. Secondly, 
because throughout the English- 
speaking world “PUNCH” is 
believed in witha long-established 
faith that extends to everything 
between its famous covers. 
Directly the advertising of mer- 
chandise appears in “‘ PUNCH,” that 
merchandise begins to gather to itself 
prestige, toearn goodwill andconfidence 
that are the finest of all bulwarks against 
trade vicissitude, and the greatest of all 
forces for trade expansion. Can you 
afford NOT to use the tremendous 
and growing power of “PUNCH”? 








MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH” 
tO BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
ENGLAND 
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Kellogg 
Starts Its Largest 
Campaign 





W Ht W. K. Kellogg, presi- 
dent of the Kellogg Com- 
pany, describes as the most inten- 
sive advertising campaign in the 
company’s history, will start May 
15 and continue through June. As 
many as 1,000 newspapers, 142 
magazines and broadcasting over 
thirty-two stations will be used. 

“Our experience, especially dur- 
ing the past two years,” he states, 
“has shown that in our line busi- 
ness may be had if it is gone after 
hard enough.” <A _ definition of 
“hard enough,” as this will be ex- 
pressed in action by the Kellogg 
campaign, calls for the following 
schedule : 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes: 987 
newspapers, 61 magazines, 17 farm 
papers and 64 special magazines, 
20 business papers. The radio pro- 
gram will feature this product five 
days a week. 
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Kellogg’s All-Bran: 1,000 news- 
papers, 13 magazines, 35 special 
magazines. 

Kellogg’s Krispies: 425 newspa- 
pers, 5 farm papers, 12 magazines 
and 15 special magazines. 

Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes: 139 
newspapers, 8 special magazines 
and farm papers, and college news- 
papers. 

Kellogg’s Whole Wheat Biscuit : 
293 newspapers. This copy will be 
news reporting style. 

Kaffee Hag: 12 national mag: 
zines and 32 special magazines. 

Sampling is an important featur: 
in connection with the plan of pro- 
motion for each product, together 
with booklets to be offered through 
radio and printed advertising. Some 
idea of the scope of the sampling 
campaign is given in a portfolio 
for salesmen, which explains that 
“millions of samples of Kellogg's 
Corn Flakes will be delivered hous¢ 
to house. More than a million mor 
will be mailed private homes.” 

The campaign is timed for the 
heavy buying and consuming seaso1 
for ready-to-eat cereals. 








1000 New Designs by Foremost Artists 





Get this 


New Book 


Dramatize your advertising . . . give 
it modern style and selling punch! This 
interesting book, with its original 
layouts, designs, decorations, helps 
you in a thousand ways. Pays for 
itself on a single job. Saves time, 
money. Nothing else like it. To see 
it is to know its value. Price, $1.50. 


Sent on Approval 


Send today for the Champion Book 
of Decorative Material No. 2...then, 
if you feel you can do without it, 
return in a week, bill will be can- 
celled. Write your name and address 
in the margin below and mail to... 


The Champion Coated Paper Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
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The Small 
Manufacturer Now Has 
His Opportunity 


(Continued from page 6) 
revolution; no doubt about 





trial 
that. 

The stairway of fast passing 
time is echoing to the patter of 
some of the big and bloated patent 
leather shoe people coming down 
and the stamp of boys in shirt 
sleeves and hob-nailed boots go- 
ing up. Elsewhere in this issue 
I. C. Millhoff, vice-president of a 
small company in a field dominated 
by a few large manufacturers, 
gives dramatic testimony concern- 
ing one of these opportunities. He 
tells how he has taken advantage 
of it to keep his factory working 
on three eight-hour shifts. 

The troubles of the too big give 
the small man a real opportunity 
now. 

There will be a new crop of 
leaders stepping along fast in the 
years just ahead. 

They are making their start now, 
and the real comers are going to 
build on the solid foundation of 
advertising. 





T. H. Connell with Interna- 
tional Business Machines 


T. H. Connell has joined the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation 
t New York and will have charge of its 
loor recorder sales. He recently was 
with Chain Store Age as Central divi- 
ion manager. 





R. C. Brewster with Lentheric 


R. C. Brewster, formerly president of 
the Pageant Corporation of America 
ind, at one time, an account executive 
with Rudolph Mosse, Inc., advertising 
agency, has been appointed sales man- 
iger of Lentheric, Inc., New York, per- 
tumes, 





J. S. Baley Joins Display Firm 


James S. Baley, formerly advertising 

manager of the Central Republic Bank 
ind Trust Company, Chicago, has joined 
the executive staff of the Firks Studio, 
advertising and window display organi- 
ation of that city. 





William B. MacLane, formerly adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager of 
Hale Brothers, Sacramento, has started 
his own advertising service in the Call 
Building, San Francisco. 
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O DOUBT 

about 

old trade 

symbols 

—they 

unmis- 
takably identified the 
business. Successful 
sellers in all lines know 
the value of pictures 
and use them plenti- 
fully. But they insist 
on good reproduction. 
Gatchel & Manning 
photo-engravings in 
one or more colors have 
for over 43 years reli- 
ably multiplied sales 
messages for leading 
advertisers, agencies 
and publishers. 





MANN ING. 


C.A. STINSON: President 


Photo-&ngravers 


W. Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


GATCHEL os 





4 
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The Warlike Just as long as a 


person stays 
Mr. Hurley afraid he isn’t go- 


ing to gain a great deal by making 
a meticulous analysis of the cause 
of his fear. As long as he remains 
afraid (of a business depression, 
for example) he is licked. 

Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of 
War, brought out this point very 
clearly in an address before the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and in so doing per- 
formed a distinct service for Amer- 
ican business. 

It is Mr. Hurley’s view—not al- 
together original, perhaps, but 
forceful just the same—that mer- 
chandisers can do a vastly better 
job for themselves at this juncture 
if they will dig into the underlying 
reasons for cheerfulness rather 
than for fear or despair. He thinks 
that a more wholesome psychology 
may be engendered if advertisers 
turn their eyes toward successes in 
their line rather than failures. 
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We think Mr. Hurley would not 
have an impossible job in trying to 
induce business men to accept his 
affirmative philosophy. In fact we 
positively know he wouldn't if he 
could succeed some way or other in 
pounding it into those timorous and 
opportunist individuals who, un- 
happily for all of us, occupy most 
of the seats in Congress. 

Right there is the big obstacle to 
get over. 

Meanwhile the rest of us may as 
well be making a little hay by get- 
ting away as far as possible from 
the world-saving viewpoint and 
cultivating the affirmative side by 
noting the actions of those ad- 
vertisers who, in the warlike lan- 
guage of Secretary Hurley, believe 
that in an economic crisis such as 
this the best defense is attack. 

Edwin S. Friendly, business 
manager of The Sun, New York, is 
among the numerous readers of 
Printers’ INK who _ thoroughly 
agrees with us in this view. In 
commenting on the articles about 
real advertising achievement we 
have presented during the last few 
months, he declares they “should 
be read with particular interest at 
this time when there may be hesi- 
tancy in going after new markets.” 

Finding out the cause of suc- 
cesses is much more pleasant than 
discussing failures. Analyzing cour- 
y is more profitable than studying 
ear. 





Daniel Starch 
Stockholder ¢ 14, that 132 of 

Distrust the country’s larg- 
est corporations gained 1,214,150 
stockholders in 1931, bringing the 
total to 8,557,177. For 102 com- 
panies, the number of stockholders 
in 1931 was 38.6 per cent higher 
than in 1929. 

While admitting that a large 
part of the increase since 1929 has 
been due to involuntary invest- 
ments of erstwhile margin specu- 
lators, Dr. Starch remarks, in an 
article in Forbes Magazine, that 
the growth in numbers indicates “a 
growing belief in the future, effi- 
ciencies, and inherent soundness of 
large scale business operations.” 

We read recently, in an adver- 
tisement of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, of a single 
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estate which held securities of 
ninety-eight corporations, twenty- 
three municipalities, and fourteen 
foreign governments and corpora- 
tions. We wonder to what extent 
the total for all industry is swollen 
by such diversification, for this one 
investor counted as ninety-eight 
share owners. 

We are told that many investors, 
schooled by experiences of recent 
years, are no longer content to in- 
yest more than moderately in any 
one corporation. And we wonder 
if such diversification is not to be 
regarded more as an evidence of 
distrust than a vote of confidence. 

May not this tendency mean that 
—because of bonuses and inside 
deals, the purchases of properties 
at boom prices, the distribution of 
non-voting equities, the flood of 
left-handed “rights,” the multiplic- 
ity of holding companies, and the 
growing suspicion of numerous 
duplicities equivalent to the putting 
of executive hands into share- 
holders’ pockets—the public is los- 
ing confidence? 

Dr. Starch likens the host of 
hapless investors who plunged into 
the bull market to “the Chinaman 
who scorched his fingers rescuing 
a pig from a fire, but discovered 
the delicacy of roast pork.” 

It would be more apt, we think, 
to compare them to the wee Scot 
who dreamed that his father gave 
him a sixpence. On awakening and 
relating his dream to his father, he 
was told: “Ye hae been a guid 
laddie; ye may keep it.” 





Profitable La : t week 
nearly usi- 
Courage ness executives 


attended the New England Coun- 
cil’s New Product Conference at 
Boston. Simultaneously seventy-six 
New England firms exhibited new 
products brought out recently. The 
meeting was called so that manu- 
facturers might discuss uses of re- 
search in finding new items and de- 
veloping new uses for old ones. 

Winthrop L. Carter, president, 
Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper 
Company, set the keynote when he 
said: “Past experience shows that 
new products which catch the pop- 
ular fancy will sell regardless of 
business conditions.” 
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In all parts of the country busi- 
ness men who refuse to believe that 
the world is coming to an end 
have gone ahead with progressive 
research programs. 

One large industrial manufac- 
turer, Printers’ INK is told, in 
spite of the fact that he was forced 
to pass his preferred dividend, has 
been investing more than $1,000 a 
week in engineering research, look- 
ing for methods of bettering old 
products or bringing out new. His 
sales in a badly depressed market 
during the first quarter of 1932 
have been more than 125 per cent 
ahead of last year. 

It is this kind of courage that is 
going to pay the big dividends 
when dividend paying becomes the 
fashion again. 





Mr. Hill ee W. po 
president o e 

Dissents American To- 
bacco Company, apparently doesn’t 
take much stock in the thought 
that keeping a customer sold is 
one of the major tasks of adver- 
tising. 

In commenting upon the policy 
of another large advertiser who 
believes that insuring continued ac- 
ceptance is one of the major tasks 
of advertising—and whose story 
appeared in Printers’ INK—Mr. 
Hill says this to us: 

“I would feel that if I spent my 
company’s money to ‘keep cus- 
tomers already won to specified 
brands,’ I would be quite fit for 
the lunatic asylum. My whole 
theory of advertising is that it 
must be such as to produce in- 
creased sales. And when it ceases 
to do this it is not good adver- 
tising.” 

Mr. Hill’s views as to the pur- 
poses of and reasons for advertis- 
ing naturally command respect. 

But, just the same, isn’t his a re- 
stricted view of the function of 
advertising ? 

His premises would be quite cor- 
rect if he had no competitors or if 
his competitors were doing no ad- 
vertising. 

William Wrigley used to tell us 
that he kept on advertising his 
gum even though he dominated the 
market because he could not afford 
to let people forget they were buy- 
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ing his product and they liked it. 

Getting a mew customer, as 
everybody knows, is a relatively 
costly process. A new customer, 
therefore, is a valuable asset worth 
guarding and keeping. 

Here is where advertising comes 
in. It is not sufficient to depend al- 
together upon the worth of the 
product. There are probably other 
worthy products. 


Your vp Woodrow 
’ ilson per- 
Majesty! suaded a_ reluc- 
tant Congress to establish the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission his thought 
was that the “business men of this 
country should be relieved of all 
uncertainties of law.” In other 
words, they should know just how 
far they can or cannot go in the 
development of their enterprises— 
something which even the august 
Supreme Court of the United 
States is not able to tell them in 
advance. 

We quote from the July 17, 1914, 
issue of the much maligned and 
little read Congressional Record: 

“Fortunately (President Wilson 
wrote to the Congress) no mea- 
sures of sweeping or novel change 
are necessary. * * * Our object is 
not to unsettle business or any- 
where seriously to break its estab- 
lished courses athwart. * * * They 
(business men) desire the advice, 
the definite guidance and informa- 
tion which can be supplied * * * 
by an Interstate Trade Commis- 
sion.” 

Mr. Wilson, that master of writ- 
ing, then set forth in several pages 
of majestic English his ideal of an 
official Government body which 
should help business through in- 
structive and firm counsel rather 
than crack it over the head with a 
policeman’s club. 

With strange and ironic incon- 
gruity the present Federal Trade 
Commission is the outcome. 

And it wants more power, auto- 
cratic and complete! 

Witness the Walsh bill to which 
we devoted several pages in last 
week’s Printers’ INK. 

If this grotesque creation should 
become law—and the present Con- 
gress is showing an uncanny genius 
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for doing what it shouldn’t do— 
every angle of advertising and 
general merchandising would be 
under the censorship and at thie 
absolute mercy of a malformed 
bureaucracy. 

Mr. Walsh and his associates 
would turn the Commission into a 
sanctum sanctorum which would 
only have to “confer with a group” 
or “conduct an investigation” and 
then make a decision which then 
and there becomes law. 

“This, however, is not the w 
usual thing in Washington,” th 
astute George H. Moses, Senator 
from New Hampshire, declares in 
a letter to Printers’ INK. “Many 
bureaus are established with clear 
and simple functions to begin with; 
but as years go on and the desir: 
to magnify the job develops, these 
bureaus and commissions becom 
unduly expanded to an unwield) 
size with cost far outrunning their 
value and with results which wer 
never dreamed of in the initial 
stages of the legislation. 

“My opinion is that it (the Fed 
eral Trade Commission) should bx 
brought back to its original pur 
pose which was to be helpful in 
stead of harmful.” 

Yet Senator Walsh, apparent), 
with plenty of support, introduces 
his measure to create a dynasty o! 
business dictator-kings in Wash- 
ington. 

More remarkable still, judging 
from a statement made by him, h¢ 
actually believes in the bill himself 
and thinks it will help provide de 
liverance for the great down- 
trodden masses who otherwise 
would be walked upon by that 
mythical monster known as Big 
Business. 

But the aforesaid masses have a 
whole lot more sense than they ar« 
given credit for. Business had much 
better take its case to them and 
then perhaps the rudiments of san 
reasoning might ooze into Con 
gress. 

The great American populace, 
both washed and unwashed even 
though it is many times guided by 
its emotions rather than its brains, 
doesn’t want any Washington bu- 
reau privileged to write Rex and 
Imperator after its name. 
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Newell-Emmett Company | 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 341TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


HOW MUCH TIME will it 
take to build a sound ad- 
vertising plan? “Time 
enough to do it right,” is 
| the only answer we know. 
| Not how much ground 
we can cover, not how 
fast we can cover it, but 
how well we can do each 
job — that is our defini- 


tion of service. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 




















Advertising Club News 


New York Bureau Elects 
Directors 


Neil Petree, president of James Mc- 
Creery & Company; Walter Hammitt, 
vice-president of Frederick Loeser & 
Company, and Bernard Lichtenberg, as- 
sociate director of Amos Parrish & Com- 
pany, were elected to the board of 
directors of the Better Business Bureau 
of New York at its tenth annual meeting 
held recently. 

Directors re-elected include: James C. 
Auchincloss, New York Stock Exchange; 
Raymond Ives, Stagg, Mather & Hough; 
Clarkson Potter, Munds, Winslow & Pot- 
ter; Sherman B. Joost, Joost, Patrick & 
Company; Lawrence M. Lloyd, Lennen 
& Mitchell, Inc.; Sheldon B. Gasen, Lord 

Thomas and Logan; C. Van Rensselaer 
Halsey, C. D. Halsey & Company; 
Lester W. Perrin, Lazard Freres, and 

Paul Adler, Adler, Coleman & Com- 
pany; Philip A. Benson, The Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn; Andrew Mills, 
Jr., sf Dock > Institution ; 
Ralph H. Stever, The Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings in the City of New York, 
and Oliver J. Troster, Hoit Rose & 
Troster. 

* * *& 


Boston Bureau Publishes 
Retail Advertising Guide 


The Boston Better Business Bureau, 
in co-operation with the Affiliated Better 
Business Bureaus, has arg a fifty- 
two pees. book entitled “A Guide for 
Retail Store Advertising.” The book 
codifies general standards applicable to 
all lines of retail advertising on such 
subjects as comparative prices, seconds, 
trade-marks, etc. with all material in- 
dexed for easy reference. 

Although the volume was prepared 
with particular reference to the retail 
advertiser, a substantial proportion of 
the contents is applicable to national 
advertising. The Boston Bureau is mak- 
ing these books available at a price of 
$1. for single copies. 

* * 


Western Advertising Golfers 
Plan Season Opening 


The Western Advertising Golfers As- 
sociation will open its 1932 season with 
a tournament on May 17 at the Mid- 
lothian Country Club, near Chicago. The 
second tournament of the series will be 
a week-end outing at the Minocqua 
Heights Country Club, Minocqua, Wis., 
on June 25 and 26. 

* . 


Detroit Club Appoints 
W. R. Ewald 


William R. Ewald, manager of , the 
Detroit office of Lorenzen & Thompson 
Inc., has been a inted chairman a 
the “On-to-New ork’? committee of 
Detroit for the Advertising Federation 
sf America convention to be held in 
une. 
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Chicago Dotted Line Club 


Elects 
Kenneth H. Koach, Chicago manager 
of Furniture Record and Journal, was 
elected chairman of the Chicago Dotted 
Line Club of the Associated Business 


>: at the annual meeting last week 
. L. Haskins, National Petroleum 
News, was elected first vice-chairman 


B. C. Bowen, Boot and Shoe Recorde 
is the new second vice-chairman. H. A 


Morrison, Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Company, was named secretary- 
treasurer. 


The new executive committee consists 
of Eldon H. Gleason, Inland Printer, the 
retiring president; L. C. Pelott, Penton 
Publishing Company, and J. M. Ruther- 
ford, Simmons-Boardman company. 

* * 


To Hold Clinic on Retail 
Advertising 


A retailer’s clinic, in which will be 
cited outstanding examples of the suc 
cessful use of advertising by merchants 
in large and small communities, will be 
a feature of the convention of the Ad 
vertising Federation of America, to be 
held at New York from June 19 to 23. 

Two half-day sessions, which will be 
presided over by Harry Tipper, will be 
given to the clinic on , *- 21. Speakers 
will include retailers and merchants 
whose personal planning and sales ac- 
tivities developed the advertising cases 
to be discussed. 

* * * 


G. E. Forschler Heads 


Rochester Club 
G. Elmer Forschler, of the Alling & 
Corey Company, has been elected pres 
ident of the Rochester Advertising Club, 
succeeding Frank R. Otte, advertising 
manager of the Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 


Com mpeny 
ard P. Harrison and Jack Knabb 
have been elected vice-presidents and 
John W. Remington has been made 
treasurer. Alcott Neary, Wyllis A. 
Bellin -— and Charles Jack have been 
elected directors. The new officers will 
take office on July 1. 
* * * 


Philadelphia Women’s Class 


Graduates 

The <9 we class of the Philadel- 
phia Club of Advertising Women held 
its commencement exercises at the Poor 
Richard Clubhouse on May 3. Thirty- 
five students were given certificates and 
a _ two-year scholarship in the Charles 
Morris Price School of Advertising of 
the Poor Richard Club was presented to 
Miss Florence Somerville for the best 
work done during the course. 


J. G. Fell, formerly with the New 
York office of the General Office 4 
ment Corporation, New York, has been 
made manager of the Newark, N. J., 
branch of that company. 
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Rules Publishers 
“Manufacturers” 





NEWSPAPER publishers and 
4‘ owners of printing plants in 
Ohio will be saved a considerable 
sum in taxes as the result of a re- 
cent tax statute ruling handed 
down by Attorney General Gilbert 
Bettman, of that State. The rul- 
ing is important to interests out- 
side of Ohio because his opinion is 
based on a study of judicial de- 
cisions as determined by courts in 
other States. 

Ohio State legislators in their 
last regular session amended the 
excise statutes to permit manufac- 
turers to file assessment schedules 
on their machinery and equipment 
based on only 50 per cent of the 
average valuation. Those not 
classed as manufacturers were 
called upon to file a 70 per cent 
valuation. 

The Ohio Tax Commission, un- 
able to agree as to the status of 
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newspapers and printing plants, 
asked the attorney general for a 
ruling. When he delved into past 
court decisions, he discovered that 
the majority had ruled against al- 
lowing the lower rate classification 
for publishers. 

“The authorities have thus been 
exhaustively reviewed,” Mr. Bett- 
man states in his ruling, “in order 
to show that, were I governed 
solely by force of judicial de- 
cisions, the conclusion would be 
impelled that a newspaper pub- 
lisher is not a ‘manufacturer’ 
within the sections here under dis- 
cussion.... The inquiry here, 
however, perforce extends some- 
what beyond this point.” 

Taking into consideration the 
breadth of language employed by 
the Ohio legislature in the defini- 
tion of the term “manufacturer” 
for the purpose of taxation, Mr. 
Bettman forms the conclusion that 
the publisher of a newspaper is a 
manufacturer within the meaning 
of the term as used in the law 
under deliberation. 


HERE are a number of concerns that 


render ONE type of service and do 


it well. ..The Faithorn Corporation, 


however, renders three distinct types 


of service—ad-setting, engraving and 


printing—and does them ai// equally 


well—with less effort and less cost. 


FAITHORN CORPORATION 
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% Ad-Setters + € Yngravers * Printers 
Phone Wabash 7820 504 Sherman St., Chicago 
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“We wish to call your attention to the 
results of our advertising in the March 
issue of Printers’ INK MonTHLY. Not 
only did this advertisement bring in a 
great many inquiries, but several of 
them have developed into leads of re- 
markably fine quality.” 

ExceLsion WINDOW TRIMMING Corp. 


, are low cost leads, too, for this ad- 
vertiser features his service in two inch space in 
the Where-Can-I-Buy-It section of PRINTERS’ 
INK MONTHLY at a cost of $20.00 a month. 


Even a small investment goes a long way in de- 
veloping worth-while leads from progressive 
manufacturers and advertising agencies when 
placed in PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY because it is 
read by the country’s foremost sales and adver- 
tising executives and advertising agency prin- 
cipals. It enjoys a deep-rooted interest on their 
part that carries over from the editorial to the 
advertising pages, an interest that manifests 
itself in a tangible way—in results to advertisers. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


A Market of the Largest Buyers of Advertising Materials 


May 12, 1932 
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MAY MAGAZINES Pages Lines 
— Se eee 16 6,771 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN Modern Living ..... oo 6,746 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES Real Detective ........... 15 6,578 
~~ (Exclusive of publishers’ own St. Nicholas ...... severe HS 6,461 
advertising) True Confessions .... 15 6,458 
Pages Lines Radio News .... re 6,253 
Motor Boating. .......-.. 105 45,468 = Nature Magazine ......... 15 6,178 
House & Se 68 42,892 Picture Play ... ; . 6,006 
Fert ccccsccccscces - 64 G06 Sercen Rock .. 14 5.941 
Town & Country (2 is.).. 60 40,021 ae — 5,497 
aes The Spur (2 issues) ...... 57 38,599 Model Airplane News and 
Country Life ..........-. 47 31,398 Junior Mechanics ...... 12 5,269 
Cosmopolitan ...........-- 60 25,542 Dream World ....... 12 5,239 
The American Magazine .. 59 25,404 Sereen Romances 12 5,236 
1e a ee 39 24,607 Film Fun : . 12 4,957 
Nation’s Business ...... . 53 22,849 Elks Magazine ... -. 10 4,447 
h Better Homes & Gardens.. 48 21,499 The Lion ................ 10 4.297 
ot American PN ssoncenes 31 19,209) = Batasins .......... wa 4,101 
The Instructor Magazine .. 28 19,147 = pPeychology ......... ee 4,037 
a Field & Stream .... - 42 WAST Ancecticee Forests .. oa ae 3.710 
of The Chicagoan (April) ... 26 17,500 American Mercury | 3,664 
Forbes (2 Apr. issues) .... 40 17,118 True Detective Mysteries.. 8 3,519 
B- Home B FEes .cccccccsse 27 16,876 Golden Book ...... 15 3,346 
Arts & Decoration ....... 24 15,876 Scientific American 8 3,247 
Motion Picture ........... 37 15,870 Ne ee 7 3,180 
P. Redbegkt weccsccccss++--++ 37 15,839 Young Men ...... 7 3,045 
House Beautiful ......... 25 15,794 = Munsey Combination 13 2,912 
Popular Mechanics ....... 67 15,008 National Republic .. 7 2,860 
American Boy peesécteadd ae 14,937 Current History .. or a 2,654 
Boys’ Life ........---+. 21° 14,530 Street & Smith's Big Seven 
Movie Classic ........ oo 34 «4,411 i re ee 10 2,240 
% The Sportsman .......... 21 13,446 = Newsstand Group ........ 10 2,196 
uy The Scholastic (3 Apr. is.) 30 13,317 Street & Smith Combination 10 2,184 
r Outdoor EE eine wine dinate 31 13,171 Blue Book ey SAE ee ee 3 1,104 
, Harpers Magazine ........ 59 13,104 
PD veudedinamhseceedseeeda 19 13,020 WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Physical Culture ......... 30 =: 12,941 Pages Lines 
National Sportsman ...... 30 12,786 Vogue (2 issues) ......... 131 83,044 
- American Home ......... 19 12,142 Good Housekeeping ...... 147 62,922 
e Extension Magazine ...... 15 10,467 ag FO eee 82 54,844 
Management Methods ..... 24 =10,368 Ladies’ Home Journal .... 80 54,631 
a Atlantic Monthly ......... G6 DERG TRIES: oes occa dcccsinve 76 = $1,671 
s Popular Science Monthly .. 23 9,993 Woman’s Home Companion 65 44,088 
Christian Herald ......... 15 9,980 DE ds cu adbeeens 50 33,739 
- DE cdascdasnevnerse< 23 9,777 SR ee 69 29,718 
* Hunting & Fishing ....... 22 9,573 ee 44 18,926 
WORE . nakekdsdéseoessces 15 9,480 Pictorial Review ......... 27 18,348 
r The Grade Teacher ...... 20 8,812 Tower Magazines ........ 37 15,865 
e Country Club Magazine .. 14 8,792 The Parents’ Magazine ... 30 13,004 
College Humor .......... 20 a i ee ae eee 16 =12,341 
s American Rifleman ....... 20 8,584 Farmer’e Wife ........::. 14 9,666 
le Silene TD occ cicacsncive 20 8,570 Junior League Magazine .. 24 9,666 
Magazine of Wall Street (3 Pe EE 66d sntccas 7,795 
Bee, BED sacar cass 20 8,311 True Romances ....... 18 7,674 
American Legion Monthly. 19 8,297 Woman’s World ......... 11 + 7,333 
DOD: ca dddasiamendés 19 8,102 Household Magazine ..... 10 6,901 
LY Review of Reviews ...... 19 8,086 EY nina cesta das 11 4,908 
PON <ebnaddsesteadinsds 19 8,008 Junior Home Magazine ... 9% 3,881 
: Game & Gossip .......... 13 8,008 DIET ‘cieccsvtanaene 5 3,275 
rials Open Road for Boys ...... 18 7,882 Messenger of Sacred Heart 14 3,114 


— WO WOON cars cnkcace 17 7,122 John Martin’s Book ...... 5 2,110 








(April Issues) 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Pages 
Maclean’s (2 issues) ..... 69 
I fe ree ee eae 56 
Canadian Home Journal 50 
Wee CRMOIS oicicccieces 41 
Can. Homes & Gardens 44 
Western Home Monthly ... 34 
The Canadian Magazine .. 25 


APRIL WEEKLIES 


April 2-6 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post.. 56 
American Weekly ...... 14 
NO ecass iwetieecaaae 45 
New Yorker » 
a, eee 22 
Literary Digest 22 
Business Week ..... 15 
Liberty 13 
Judge , 7 
The Nation . 3 
New Republic ......... 2 
BD wavecssuses 2 

April 7-13 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post.. 68 
0 eee 35 
American Weekly ...... 10 
New Yorker ........... 46 
Time er 42 
Literary Digest ........ 21 
Business Week 16 
Liberty Setaieiecs 12 
The Nation (Book Section 

ED dwatccadwnaw 10 
ee ee 8 
New Republic (Book Sec- 

tion Included) ....... 7 
GEE cancescaxeae 2 

April 14-20 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post.. 64 
American Weekly ...... 17 
et WD pena cencdae 42 
Pea 37 
Collier’s 22 
Literary Digest ........ 20 
Ferree 16 
Business Week 13 
EE are barat 8 
CR i ns cae 4 
New Republic ....... 3 
GED doe seeuecacas 3 

April 21-27 Pages 


Satyrday Evening Post.. 69 


ee 28 
gk er oe 44 
American Weekly ...... 8 
EY Kaleigh bahar naeaes 36 
Literary Digest ........ 21 
Business Week ........ 19 
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Lines 
48,651 
35,357 
34,799 
28,972 
27,745 
24,130 


17,223 


Lines 
38,195 


26,151 
19,270 
17,525 
14,694 
10,208 
6,262 
5,610 
3,121 
1,300 
1,087 


771 


Lines 
46,528 


23,487 
19,874 
19,686 
18,038 
9,676 
7,035 
5,026 


4,000 
3,435 


3,045 
719 
Lines 
43,741 
32,822 
17,972 
15,695 
14,695 
8,945 
7,072 
5,650 
3,470 
1,600 
1,380 
1,196 


Lines 
47,019 
18,862 
18,784 
15,881 
15,519 

9,713 

8,008 





bale Sih. ces. a 17 
ST iertioniindus scersieatioednis 6 
a 3 
| —E aes 3 
New Republic .......... 2 
April 28-30 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post.. 65 
ae 
eee SN ee ng. 32 
Literary Digest ........ 20 
Eee ee eS 
Nt er iets to so 5 
ee 3 
Totals for April Pages 
Saturday Evening Post. .322 
American Weekly ...... 49 
New Yorker re 
Collier’s 130 
Time wiaWwewtee Oal 160 
Literary Digest ........ 104 
Liberty ... btaseces OO 
Business Week ........ 63 
PE eb bdbewe ce ebuted 34 
The Nation ‘ -- #@ 
New Republic .......... 14 
Churchman ...... imec 
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Lines 


Lines 
44,151 


94,728 
87,705 
87,140 
68,522 
47,608 
32,090 
26,955 
14,490 

8,000 

6,457 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 
1. Vogue (2 issues) ....131 
2. Good Housekeeping ...147 
3. Harper’s Bazaar ...... 82 
4. Ladies’ Home Journal.. 80 
nee 76 
6. Maclean’s (2 Apr. is.). 69 
7. Motor Boating ........ 105 
8. Woman’s Home Comp.. 65 
9. House & Garden ...... 68 
IE ei iecediiaegiee ax 64 
11. Town & Country (2 is.) 60 
12. The Spur (2 issues)... 57 
13. Mayfair (April) ...... 56 
14.Can. Ho. Jour. (Apr.) 50 
Oe rrr rere 50 
16. Country Life ......... 47 
17. True Story .......... 69 
18. The Chatelaine (Apr.).. 41 
19. Can. Ho. & Gar. (Apr.) 44 
20. Cosmopolitan ......... 60 
21. The American Magazine 59 
32. Vanity Fair ........:. 39 
23. West. Home Mo. (Apr.) 34 
24. Nation’s Business ..... 53 
25. Better Homes & Gardens 48 


83,044 
62,9 

54,84 
54,63 
51,67 
48,651 
45,408 
44,088 
42,892 
40,606 
40,02 

38,59! 
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F. R. Sullivan, at one time owner of 


the 


Bloomfield, 


Iowa, 


Messenger, has 


established an advertising business u 


der his 
Offices are 


name at 
located at 


own 


Street. 








Ottumwa, 
320 West Sixth 
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How to 
INCREASE 
Your Sales 


through the use of 


AWA 


Merchandise 
Warehouses 











F YOU haven't seen this new book 
on modern selling and distributing 
methods, write today for your free 


copy. It tells how to gain regional 
or national distribution for your prod- 
uct, at minimum cost... how to 
place spot stocks of your merchan- 
dise in the cities where your goods 
can be most readily and profitably 
sold. . . how to reduce branch house 
overhead by using our warehouses as 
your own branch distributing points. 


Nationally-known merchandisers— 
famous for their success in selling 
their maximum market—contributed 
the facts, figures and ideas which this 
book presents. You'll read in it ex- 
periences of such products as Lucky 
Strike, Beech-Nut, Bon Ami, Bor- 
den, Carnation Milk, Colgate, Comet 
Rice Karo—and hundreds of others, 


200€ Adams-Franklin Bldg. 
SS ACRE. 
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There’s a way 
to cut costs 
while increasing 


your sales... 


and this 


FREE BOOK 
TELLS HOW 


made by manufacturers large and 
small. 


In these trying times, alert execu- 
tives are finding fruitful knowledge 
and common-sense inspiration in the 
A.W. A. Booklet. Write today for 
your free copy. Let us show you how 
io get strategic distribution for your 
raw materials, manufactured articles 
or service parts. Economical, effi- 
cient distribution—at minimum cost! 
That’s what A. W. A. warehouses 
offer. The book tells how. 





AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, Ill. 
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1932 1931 1930 1929 Total 
Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 

Town & Country (2 issues) 49,021 78,609 120,573 122,657 361,860 
House & Garden .......... 42.892 66,597 91,807 124,067 325,363 
CE CE svvacceeine ys 31,398 74,801 103,881 111,501 321.581 
Maclean’s (2 Apr. issues)... 48,651 65,339 76,250 61,896 252,136 
3 Faas 24,607 38,336 58,278 71,433 192,654 
House Beautiful ........... 15,794 36,131 64,848 75,331 192,104 
Arts & Decoration ............. 15,876 41,370 63,420 63,840 184,506 
Nation’s Business .......... 22,849 38,524 58,421 59,238 179,032 
American Home ......... 12,142 28,538 57,607 63,419 161,706 
CRIN S Cle sean éceeees's 25,542 36,500 46,527 41,989 150,558 
The American Magazine 25,404 36,749 43,485 40,082 145,720 
Forbes (2 Apr. issues) .... . "17,118 *26,298 41,862 48,956 134,234 
Better Homes & Gardens » ae 26,119 30,322 37,139 115,079 
Field & Stream ......... 18,057 23,679 32,498 29,744 103,978 
Popular Mechanics ...... 15,008 22,568 29,400 35,560 102,536 
American Boy oe 14,937 18,870 26,378 28,050 88,235 
World’s Work ......... 7,122 14,038 27,818 37,612 86,590 
EE bexsan4bcS nas 15,839 19,523 23,811 27,011 86,184 
Review of Reviews .. 8,086 14,407 25,048 37,051 84,592 
Popular Scien ce Monthly 9,993 16,753 27,640 29,484 83,870 
Harpers Magazine a 13,104 16,940 22,764 23,604 76,412 
Boys’ Life ...... 14,53 16,830 18,265 22,664 72,289 
2 ear ae eee 6,771 $14,474 419,996 $29,756 70,997 
Motion Picture ................ 15,870 15,669 18,880 18,454 68,873 
Outdoor Life ...... 13,171 15,192 20,721 19,425 68,509 
Christian Herald ...... 9,980 16,587 116,932 $21,882 65,381 
-Atlantic Monthly 10,054 15,865 18,855 19,855 64,629 
National Sportsman 12,786 13,846 18,429 17,482 62,543 
Physical Culture 12,941 4,372 15,45 19,083 61,855 
ae 8,008 10,973 17,603 19,268 55,852 
DTS. 644004560 ; $8,102 9,655 13,506 15,726 46,989 
True Detective Mysteries ae 3,51 11,561 16,132 14,495 45,707 
RR Ee ee 9,777 10,438 11,826 9,952 41,993 
0 Peer ieee 5,497 11,891 8,919 10,597 36,904 
Open Road for Boys rt = 7,882 8,062 10,015 7,939 33,898 
Extension Magazine ‘ 10,467 11,646 3,747 4,806 30,666 
American Mercury 3,664 3,735 6,504 42 
Scientific American *3,247 *4,256 6,635 5 
St. Nicholas 6,461 6,500 4,719 
Munsey Combination 2,912 2,912 3,248 

OY wiebtedenaeds : . 611,578 955,153 1,323,029 1, 447, 347 4,337,107 

*Smaller Page Size. tk ive Issues. §Four Issues. ¢Larger Page Size. 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Vogue (2 issues).. 83,044 100,069 123,606 149,157 455,876 
Ladies’ Home Journal 54,631 83,619 103,454 106,021 347,725 
Good Housekeeping 62,922 73,249 82,917 88,474 307,562 
Harper’s Bazaar , 54,844 70,374 91,121 90,144 306,483 
Woman’s Home Co mpanio: i 44,088 56,246 69,141 62,031 231,506 
SD sadedk caus éa:tae on 51,671 53,008 66,462 57,578 228,719 
Pree 33,739 41,074 50,894 41,695 167,402 
Pictorial Review 18,348 40,978 45,643 37,072 142,041 
NS havecenaseass 29,718 40,555 38,318 33,111 141,702 
The Chatelaine (Apr.) 28,972 31,101 22,350 22,061 104,484 
BOUNTY coancceessscs 18,926 24, 945 28,114 26,114 98,099 
The Parents’ Magazine 13,00 16,062 14,377 17,791 61,144 
Household Magazine *6,901 *16, 199 *12,952 16,041 $2,093 
Woman’s World .............. 7,333 13,258 13,488 13,888 47,967 
True Romances ........ 7,674 10/848 127840 15,434 46,7%6 
American Girl 7,795 7,240 9,238 7,784 32,057 
Needlecraft ..... 3,275 5,104 7,592 8,920 24,891 
ae 526,885 683,929 792,507 793,226 2 796, ' 547 

*Smaller Page Size 

WEEKLIES (5 April Issues) 

Saturday Evening Post 219,634 $254,584 $349,836 353,140 1,177, 1 4 
New Yorker ....... 87,705 $105,315 $117,419 $121,828 °432 
American Weekly ..... $94,728 101,070 197,903 190,310 384, 0 iI 
— - ear . 87,140 $101,232 %110,697 $82,334 381,403 
EE onasindencs cts ae os . 368,522 182,23 196,175 82,308 329,241 
DG TEED wcbvcccsictced ese oes 146,818 167,116 t85,380 246,922 
DET Gat-ehedececunde vases vas 32,090 134,074 146,352 $43,617 156,133 
0 ee . 637, 427 725,329 885,498 858,917 3,107,171 

tFour Issues. 
SY Py <iantatadesaereeas 1,775,890 2,364,411 3,001,034 3,099,490 10,240,825 
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Total 
Lines 
361,860 
325,363 
321.58) 
252,136 
192.654 
192,104 
184,506 
179,032 
161,706 
150,558 
145,720 
134,234 
115,079 
103,978 
102,536 
88,235 
86,590 
86,184 
84,592 
83,870 
76,412 
72,289 
70,997 
68,873 
68,509 
65,381 
64, 629 
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Springtime 
for Henry 


Piesen L. DANIELS, 
sales manager for the big- 
gest prospect on the list 
for the publication is one 
of the best contacts Joe, 
the salesman, ever made. 
He lunches with him 
regularly, calls him by his 
first name, goes to an oc- 
casional ball game with 
him, is a member of the 
same summer foursome on 
Sunday at Green Hollow. 
But every spring Henry 
takes a trip all the way to 
the Coast, calling on 
branch managers, steam- 
ing up the local salesmen. 
It takes him all of two 
months, and while spring- 
time means travel to 
Henry, it means all con- 
tact is lost for the publica- 
tion while he is away. 
And these are important 
times to keep close contact 
with prospects. 


A tentative list of medi- 
ums for fall is being dis- 
cussed now, in the factory 
where Henry Daniels is 
sales manager. 

It may be springtime for 
Henry but it is next fall 
for six other people in the 
plant, all of whom are 
going to have a definite 
say-so before the final ad- 
vertising list is okayed. 

When some “one and 
only” man is contacted in 
a plant, it is a constant 
source of danger to the 
publisher who is sure his 
medium fits into the ad- 
vertising picture. 

There is one fine way 
for a publisher to see that 
his sales picture is seen 
by all the people who are 
interested in their firm’s 
advertising. Run a con- 
tinuous and consistent ad- 
vertising campaign in the 
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The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 








Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster has always 
been interested when a great 
corporation enlists the co-operation 
of all its employees in securing 
more business. The railroads have 
had no easy time in securing their 
share of what business there is and 
are making a real effort to get more. 
Among many others the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey has real- 
ized that the only way to get busi- 
ness is to make a lot of employees 
realize how closely each one of 
them depends for his daily bread 


There has just come to the 
Schoolmaster’s desk a good ex- 
ample of this. It is signed by Has- 
pel Brothers, Inc., who lifted a 
distinctly Southern product out of 
its local habitat, boosted it over 
the Mason and Dixon line and 
prepared a market for it in the 
North, East and West. The prod- 
uct is washable summer suits, made 
of Lorraine seersucker. 

The advertisement, which is 
headed “To the People of New 
Orleans,” sells the home commu- 
nity on the idea that the 





YOUR SHIPMENTS. 





' AM ABLE TO MAKE THIS PURCHASE 
BECAUSE | AM ON THE PAYROLL OF THE 


CENTRAL RAILROAD CO.OF NEW JERSEY. 


{| TRUST YOU WILL RETURN THE FAVOR BY 
MAKING USE OF THE CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY FOR YOUR PASS- ket. 


ENGER TRAVEL AND FOR THE HANDLING OF 


success of the product 
is of direct benefit to 
the community. And it 
also aims to use home 
pride in national recog- 
nition of the product to 
aid sales in the highly 
competitive home mar- 
Here are a few 
pointed paragraphs: 

“We've employed more 
people, in the face of 
general unemployment. 








on how much money their com- 
pany takes in. 

All employees of the railroad 
were, therefore, asked whenever 
they made a purchase whether it 
was a pack of cigarettes, a suit of 
clothes or a radio set, to hand out 
a card, a reproduction of which is 
presented herewith. The company 
had these cards printed in quantity 
and its employees have been using 
them whenever the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

The Schoolmaster understands 
that the cards and the idea have 
aroused much favorable comment, 
and have also resulted in the se- 
curing of a considerable amount of 
new business. 

. * 

It is good selling, sometimes, to 
advertise in your own front yard. 
If the front yard is big enough, a 
large slice of your market may be 
there. By front-yard advertising is 


meant copy specially written to ap- 
peal to home town folks. 
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We've added more space 
and manufacturing equipment. 

“We've caused the North, the 
East, the West . . . as well as the 
South . . . to say ‘They certainly 
do a thing right, when they do it in 
New Orleans.’ 

“We've made your city summer 
clothing headquarters of the world.” 

The last paragraph makes a com- 
plimentary bow in the direction of 
the local retail distributors: “We 
are proud of the recognition ac- 
corded our policy and product by 
practically all reputable local mer- 
chants . ‘es 

= 

Marco Morrow, assistant pub- 
lisher, The Capper Publications, 
sends the Schoolmaster a copy of 
a letter which he received at his 
home. It is from the Jordan Cake 
Bakery, Topeka, Kans., and reads 
as follows: 

“Betty Crocker’s Recipes have 
surely suited a lot of people in the 
last two weeks. Now we offer 
Princess White Cake, a recipe pre- 
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was ever closed to a 


PosTAL TELEGRAM! 


@ The Postal Telegram commands immediate attention 
and impels people to decide and to act... promptly. 
USE POSTAL TELEGRAPH FOR QUICK ACTION. 


Postal Telegraph is the only American telegraph com- 
pany that offers a world-wide service of coordinated 
record communications under a single management. 





THE 






INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


















Commercial 
Cables 


all America 
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RIGHT 


AGENCY 
futke 
RIGHT 
MAN 


A capable account exec- 
utive looking for a success- 
ful and firmly established 
agency with which to as- 
sociate, will find an excel- 
lent opportunity with us. 


Such a man should be 
self-supporting in the 
sense that he must not add 
to our present overhead. 


Competent associates to 
help him get new business, 
agreeable surroundings 
and a mutually profitable 
financial arrangement, 
make this a very desir- 
able opening for the right 
man. Replies will be treat- 
ed in strict confidence. 


Address BOX M-28 
Printers’ Ink 
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pared by Miss Winifred Carter, the 
Crisco Cook. 

“Your grocer will feature a two- 
layer, tasty white cake covered 
with buttery, white frosting. It sells 
for 29 cents this week-end. Can't 
you imagine how good it would 
taste right now? 

“And this cake, as well as all 
other Jordan products, is made 
from the very same ingredients that 
you use in your own kitchen. Our 
cakes, cookies and doughnuts are 
made of: 

“Gold Medal Cake Flour or Pills. 
bury’s Cake Flour ; Beatrice Cream- 
ery Butter; Crisco; Menu Sugar (C 


*& H); Seymour’s Consort Eggs: 


Hershey’s Cocoa; Royal Baking 
Powder; Grade-A Milk; Califor- 
nia Nuts; Fresh Fruits and other 
well-known products. 

“With these ingredients used in 
the making of Tempty Cakes, Keen 
Kookies, and Homestead Dough- 
nuts and the freshness which is as- 
sured by daily service in Topeka, 
does it pay to take chances with 
home baking or other cakes?” 

Mr. Morrow, thinking it possible 
that this bakery had a tie-up with 
the national advertisers mentioned 
in the letter, got in touch with R. 
Norman Jordan, who signed the 
letter. He found that the idea was 
entirely Mr. Jordan’s and that it 
was proving successful. 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
a number of food manufacturers 
can make good use of the example 
of the Jordan Cake Bakery in 
talking to other commercial users 
of their products. 

* * * 

Business - paper advertisers, it 
seems to the Schoolmaster, often 
overlook the fact that their mes- 
sages to dealers may be two-edged: 
That they not alone sell to the 
dealer but also help him sell to the 
customer. 

The Wahnetah Silk Company, 
manufacturer of water-repellent 
crepe for neckties, in a recent in- 
sert features the fact that its mate- 
rial will shed water without leaving 
the customary water stains on the 
necktie. 

“Lay a tie on the counter,” urges 
the copy. “Splash it with water. 
(A glass and an eye-dropper will 
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come in handy.) The drops stand 
up round and bright. Just as you 
see them in the enlarged photo- 
aph above. Shake the tie, and 


the test — exclaim — admire — and 
buy.” 

\s the copy implies there is an 
llustration that convinces the 
dealer of the validity of the com- 
pany’s arguments and gets him in- 
terested in making the suggested 
test before his customers. 

+ - ~ 

The Yorke Shirt Company em- 
ploys double-edged copy in an ad- 
vertisement headlined, “Use your 
customer’s old shirt to sell a 
Yorke.” The copy says, 

“You can lay a bet that the man 
who runs in for a shirt in a hurry 


ollar ... all at once. 

“Make use of the fault his old 
shirt developed to sell a Yorke 
shirt—to make a new permanent 
ustomer ... in a hurry. 

“Open up the ‘Trimturn’ collar 


let him look at the light streak 
along the turning edge. That makes 
it ‘free-folding.’ Tell him that’s 
why it doesn’t ‘bulk-up’—that it 
won't cause a fabric strain on the 
collar and that it therefore makes 
the collar last as long as the shirt.” 
[The copy continues with other 
suggestions as to how to sell the 
consumer—and as he reads the 
dealer gradually sells himself. 
* * eS 

In all parts of the country there 
is a growing tendency on the part 
of advertisers to get away from 
the appeal of price only. 


about the sheet which will clothe 
a man without any styie, fit or 
quality for $1.89. Hosiery manu- 
facturers have advertised that a 
woman can buy a pair of stockings 
which is guaranteed to fall apart 
within forty-eight hours, if she 
wants to pay a small enough 
amount for them. 

Stern & Company of Philadel- 


Clothing manufacturers have told | 
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phia recently ran a piece of copy | 
which told how this store finally 
“settled” the question of who offers 
the lowest price. This Philadelphia | 
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sales upwards for 
some of the leaders 


of industry 
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507 Fifth Ave. 
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OST of the articles in each 

issue of the PRINTERS’ 
INK Publications are of more 
than timely interest. 


Long after they appear you will 
find in them points that will help 
you decide a current sales or ad- 
vertising problem of your own. 
To facilitate in preserving copies 
we furnish binders that will be an 
attractive addition to your library. 
These binders are sold at cost. 
The Weekly binder, holding ten 
or more copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
Monthly binder, holding nine 
copies, $2.00. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. New York 





Depression -+ Stimulation = Normalcy 
The plus factor (sales stimulation) is 
found and named in fame THAT 
MOVE MEN TO ACT 

Results under test: 130% ‘increase in 
gross returns .. . 208% increase in net 
profits. 
Mailed Without Charge on Letter-Head Request 


ROBERT RUXTON 
10 High Street Boston, Mass 
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company advertises a four-piece 
bedroom suite for $8.39. It is ad- 
mitted in the copy that the furni- 
ture is “crudely made of scrap 
boxes and lumber fastened to- 
gether with stout ten-penny nails 
We didn’t worry to finish it, that 
would cost money. You wouldn't 


have it in your home, but it is 
cheap.” 
The company then goes on to 


point out that like so many other 
values offered today the only thing 
which is interesting about the bed- 
room suite is its price, until the 
goods have been examined. 

Nothing has happened in the 
long history of American merchan- 
dising quite so amazing as the 
shoddy goods which have been sold 
to women on the price basis alone. 

In all parts of the country the 
Schoolmaster notes a revolution of 
feeling on the part of the home 
purchasing agent against the 
makers of unbranded, unnamed 
merchandise who have been gypping 
her for years. From now on it 
looks as if real quality, not the 
unsupported claim for quality, is 
going to be much more in demand 
than heretofore. When enough 
people do what Stern & Company 
have done the final death blow will 
be given to shoddy merchandise, 
sold on a price basis alone. 


Business Formed at 
Newark 


Advertising Service has 
been formed at, Newark, J., with of- 
fices at 87 Academy Street. Associated 
with the new business are Arthur G 
Heller, for many years president of 
the Heller-Barnham Agency; Erwin 
Schwabe, commercial artist, and Ray $ 
Opdyke. 


A Quarles, Jr., Appointed 
by Simmons 


. V. Quarles, Jr., has been appointed 
me BAP advertising manager of _ the 
Simmons Company. His headquarters 
will be at Chicago. He has previously 
been engaged in sales promotion work 
for the company, more recently with the 
Chicago office. 


New 
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MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 


FREGINA 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VICTORIA 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
ich insertion. 
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“Printers’ INK” 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


cost seventy-five cents a line for 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Clever All-round Artist—Retoucher can 


purchase interest with senior member of 
successful idea and art service. Excel- 
lent investment and good future for right 
mat Box 343, Printers’ Ink. 








PUBLICATION AND COMMERCIAL 


-A-1 service; city advantages, 
cou aan wrices, 67 miles from New York. 
STRYKER PRESS, Washington, N. , 3 
Phone 100. 





DESK SPACE—Publisher’s Representa- 
tives located near Penn. Station have 
desk space available, including steno and 
phone service at nominal monthly rental. 
Box 345, Printers’ Ink, New York. 





AGENCY PROPOSITION OPEN 
to man who can produce business or a 
Free Lance who controls a few accounts, 
an advantageous opportunity is open with 


an Agency, properly financed, recognized 
and in business 30 years. Write Box 
340, Printers’ Ink. 





TRADE PAPER REPRESEN- 
TATION—CINCINNATI 
Do you need sales, correspondence or re- 
se sh h representatives in Cincinnati and 
adjacent trade areas? Experienced re- 
ch, editorial and contact men. R&S, 
408 First National Bank, Cincinnati. 


Well-Established Advertising Agency 
with ample credit and handling list of 
small, high-grade accounts, will take 
partner with some advertising experience 
who can aid in development work. Right 
type of man should be prepared to invest 
about $10,000 cash. Reply must give 
complete business experience. Character 
references are essential. Box 342, P. I 








EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


baa ore aco “Deep in my heart. 
Deep in itzjames’ heart. There is a 
nderful feeling for the good work you did 


in my case.’’ Three new clients thru him. 
Shows unmistakably Penn PRODUCES 


THESE DAYS. Consult PENN today. 
MO asta TTI 





535 Sth Av., N.Y.C 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—IDEA AND COPY MAN 


DIRECT MAIL EXPERIENCE PRE- 
FERRED. CHARLES W. GROVES, 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 




















Salesman for Political Campaign Buttons 
and Convention Badges. Splendid side 
line. Fine opportunities for large orders. 
Good commission. St. Louis Button Co., 
Fourth and Lucas, St. Louis, Mo. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER — Experi- 
enced—Take full charge small agency. 





Write copy, plan layouts, campaigns. 
Good opportunity. $25. Write, giving 
full details. Box 348, Printers’ Ink. 





First-Class FIGURE MAN Wanted 
A New York studio serving some of the 
better agencies wants a high-grade figure 
man and illustrator. The man we want 
is versatile and can do dry-brush work. 
He has worked on prominent national 
campaigns. If he is at present free- 
lancing we can add to his volume and 
represent him in and out of New York 
City, and give him space in a well-lighted 
studio, well located. Write us a letter 
about yourself. Do not send samples until 
asked for. No beginners. Box 347, P. I. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, 27, EXPERIENCED 
IN COPY, LAYOUT, DIRECT MAIL, 
SELLING, desires position in New York 
or Philadelphia. Well educated, alert and 
capable. Box 346, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—A-Number-One on layouts and 
finished work—desires new connection. 
Has had agency, department store and 
newspaper experience. Will accept mod- 
erate salary. Box 344, Printers’ Ink. 


SEASONED Advertising Man—15 years’ 
experience as copy writer, copy chief and 
advertising manager — seeks connection 
with agency or advertiser. Age 35. Salary 
reasonable. Go anywhere. Box 341, P. 1. 


Wanted—ACTION 


Musical and Production executive. 
years’ Radio experience. 
original ideas. 
synchronizing. 

















Ten 
Casting and 
Recording and Music-Film 
European and American 


Thestre Presentation experience. Eco- 
nomical. What more could you desire 
man? Box 349, Printers’ Ink. 


in one 


Net Paid Circulation 
now 20,918 


(A.B.C. Dec. 31, 1931) 
Advertising Rates: Page, $135; half 
page, $67.50; quarter page 75; 
one inch, minimum, $10.50. Classified 
75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 
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